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Archbishop Dowling School, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. V. Vanderbilt, architect Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Wash.; Wolff & Phillips, architects 


Build Better, Safer Schools with 


ae = 


rchitectural Concrete 


These photos show the possibilities architectural 
concrete offers the architect in designing schools 
of any size or type. This versatile structural mate- 
rial has great strength, provides maximum pro- 
tection for students and teachers against violent 





Frayser High School, Frayser, Tenn.; Anker F. Hansen, architect 


storms, quakes, explosions, atomic blasts and fire. 


Architectural concrete also offers architects 
greater freedom in translating the ideas and wishes 
of school board members, teachers and parents 
into functional and attractive structures, combin- 
ing beauty with overall durability and economy. 


Schools in architectural concrete are moderate 
Theodore Roosevelt School, Williamsport, Pa.; D. H. Grootenboer, architect in first cost, require little maintenance and give 
: years of long service. Result: low annual cost. 








ee 

For more information on architectural concrete 
schools, write for a free copy of “Concrete in 
Schools,” distributed only in the U.S. and Canada. 
Ga Per gies 1 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Anational organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 





South Downs Elementary School, Baton Rouge, La.; Bodman & Murrell, architects 





Southern High School, Okolona, Ky.; Hartstern, Louis & Henry, architects Murray Hill School, Chanute, Kans.; Williamson, Loebsack & Assocs., architects 
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Lehigh University 


Summer Sesstous 


for 


TEACHERS, COUNSELORS, NURSES 
ADMINISTRATORS, SUPERVISORS 


The Graduate Session 
June 21-July 30 


The Graduate Post-Session 
August 1-16 


Health Education Workshop 
June 21-July 8 


Elementary Curriculum Workshop 
June 21-July 8 or July 22 


for 


UNDERGRADUATES IN COLLEGES OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCE, ENGINEER- 
ING, AND BUSINESS 


First Six Week Session 
June 21-July 30 


Second Six Week Session 
August 1-September 10 


Also special camps, shops, and field study 
courses in engineering 


por 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Reading and Study Clinic 
July 25-August 12 


gor 
POTENTIAL COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Reading and Study Clinic 
August 15-September 2 


For further information, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
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FROM Grower = ) Grocer 


AMERICA’S 





RAILROADS 


MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


t’s a long trip from the grain fields to the fresh, fragrant loaf that 


io aie on your table... 


a trip involving farmers, millers, and bakers 


across the nation — all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 














Most of the billions of benidi of grain 
harvested are moved first to local elevators 
and then, by rail, to giant terminal ele- 
vators. Finally, the grain moves to the 
mills for grinding into flour and feed. 





At the bakeries, dough is prepared by 


formula in huge batches. Enormous 
ovens, like the one above, bake thousands 
of loaves an hour. Then, machine- 
wrapped, the bread is rushed to stores. 








Here we see a machine at the mill, 
which sifts flour by shaking it down 
through multiple layers of fine silk screen. 
From the mill, bulk shipments go to the 
bakeries — again by rail. 





Finally the loaf comes to you, fresh and 
wholesome . . . and possibly thousands 
of miles from its point of origin in a 
sunny western field! Last year, America 
ate over ten billion pounds of bread, 


Linking all the industries and services that produce your bread is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the 
railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form 
of general transportation. And doing it over lines built and maintained at 


no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Wg OF MODERN MEDICINE 














Glass manufacture rises out of the mist of antiquity over 5,000 years ago. 
A Chinese emperor observed the stars about 2283 B.C. through lenses. 
In A.D. 50, Roman Emperor Nero amused himself watching with a 
polished emerald as unarmed Christians were forced to fight lions in the 
Coliseum. Roger Bacon, in 1266, first placed a glass sphere on a page to 
magnify writing. The development of printing increased the need for 
lenses. During the next 400 years Galileo's telescope spurred the science 
of lense grinding; Willebrord Snell's law of refraction and Sir Isaac New- 
ton'’s experiments with light were important milestones in optics. In 1784 
Benjamin Franklin combined his ‘‘indoor’’ with his ‘‘outdoor’’ spectacles 
and so invented bifocals. About this time vendors peddled ready-made 
glasses which people selected on a trial and error basis. In 1851, how- 
ever, Hermann von Helmholtz developed a special lense, the opthalmo- 
scope, through which he first looked into a living eye. This enables your 
doctor to detect disease and has preserved vision for countless folks 
throughout the world. 


Vision . . . in providing income protection with Educators’ liberal individual 
or flexible group programs before losing savings through costly disabilities 

. has helped banish money-worries for more than 100,000 teachers 
since 1910. Why give up a vacation, home or car because of sudden, un- 
expected expenses? Educators will pay you for as long as 5 years for 
accidents and 2 years for sicknesses. You're covered 24 hours a day, a!! 
authorized leaves included. Hospital-surgical benefits are also available 
for your family. Write today for information. 


The above illustration with description is available, without advertising, as a colored poster 
for classroom display. For your free copy, fill out and mail the coupon. No obligation 
whatsoever. 





Mutual Insurance Company 
P. 0. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 








FREE Without obligation or charge, please send me 
i copies of your Medical Posters, also full information about 
POSTERS your Accident and Sickness Policies [1]; Hospital Policies []; & 
Have representative call [1] ¥ 
Name : z 
Address 
al Teacher © © 4 


is Student ~* 


F Name of School : 
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‘In This Issue 


B& Lessons in pedestrian safety ire 


| well taught near the schools of Altoo a. 


The director of the Department of 
Safety tells how a good system works. 
Cooperation of city officials is part of 
the story. Another important item is 
the work which mothers do as schol 
guards. And the boys 
safety patrol work as can be seen by 
the expressions on their faces in the 


and girls en)oy 


| cover pictures. 


& What is the teacher’s dilemma? 


| Not what you think it is, we venture. 


According to Doctor Hammer, it is not 
if pupils will learn but what they will 
learn. 


® About this time every year, the 
chairman of the PSEA Local Branch 
Committee suggests either spring house 
How to 
in detail 


cleaning or spring inventory. 
take inventory is explained 
by John M. Urban. 

& Another type of inventory is sug- 
gested by Fred R. Hartz in his brief 
article, “What Is Your Rating?” 

& The important first steps in the 
PSEA program of educational legisla- 
tion are reported in the Educational 
Interests section. Become familiar with 
the numbers of these bills and study 
their provisions. 


& President Dan is honored at Edin- 
boro! The affection of his colleagues 
is expressed in words and by a gift. 
& April starts the spring and summer 
meeting rush. Keep Posted announces 
Southeastern Convention District and 
Week, meetings of the 
social studies, mathematics, and art 
teachers, and the summer meeting of 
the classroom teachers. 


Schoolmen’s 


A follow-up 
story is given on the program which 
the county superintendents had at State 
College recently. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. CLain Moser 
Raymonp C. WEBSTER 
EuGENE P. BERTIN 


Harrisbu:g, Pa. 


Director of Research 
Field Service 


| Hersert P. LAUTERBACH 


Assistant Executive Secretaries 

Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 

M. EvizaBetH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 
Marcaret E. HAssLer 

Administrative Assistant 

Mrs. Fannie D. KittTINGer Secretary 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
1955 


Educational Television Workshop, July 5 to August 12 
Camp Pitt for Camp Counselors, June 13 to July 2 


Pymatuning Laboratory of Field Biology: 
Research only, June 13 to September 2 
Courses, July 5 to August 26 


Johnstown Center, June 20 to August 12 
Reading Conference Course, July 18 to July 29 
Community-School Health Education Workshop, July 5 to July 22 
Summer Conference in School Administration, July 13, 14, 15 
Workshop in Moral and Spiritual Values in Education, 
August 15 to August 26 
The Role of Communications in Human Relations, July 5 to August 12 
Workshop on Techniques for Training Uneducable 
Mentally Retarded Children, August 15 to 
August 26 
Economic Education Workshop, July 6 to July 22 
or July 11 to August 5 
Creative Dramatics Workshop, June 20 to July 1 
or August 15 to August 26 








FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
Director, Summer Sessions 














STILL TIME 


There is still time for you to adopt a Washington National 
Group “Income Protection” Plan before you vacation. 


Is your Association or School District considering a group in- 
surance program? 


IF SO- 


take advantage of our more than 30 years of experi- 
ence in this specialized field. 


Our Group Representatives are all salaried, Home Office trained 
men. Their services are available without obligation. Let us 
help you select the most economical plan of protection. Write 
us today and make an appointment for our free counseling 
service. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 


720 Investment Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


Pittsburgh 22 


—The Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 
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|The April Cover 


The activities of school children can 


| not be confined to the classroom and 
| the playground. In the days of ‘he 


horse and buggy, walking to and from 
school was a relatively simple and s:fe 
process. Today our schools and com- 
munities have accepted responsibility 
for guarding the safety of our childien 
as they cross the streets on the way to 
school and as they walk or are trans- 
ported on highways which serve also 
as the arteries of transportation for our 
large trucks and_ rapidly 
automobiles. 


moving 


The safety patrols have become a 
part of the life of each school and each 
community. 

Our feature article is entitled “Cau- 
tion—Boy Working” and is presented 
by the director of safety activities of 
the Altoona schools. 

Our artist has used well selecied 
photographs of aspects of the safety 
program to develop again a unique 
design for the April cover. 

The significance of the design, Boy 
Working, is that the school boy is 
taking the place of the adult patrol- 
man in controlling traffic. At the top 
we see the patrol boys with their dis- 
tinctive uniforms and patrol signals 
for directing pedestrian traffic. 

Then we note the safety patrol at 
actual work as the youngsters cross the 
street going to or from school. 

The design also includes a group 
of safety representatives in the class- 
because good safety results 
from a careful explanation of the many 
details that contribute to an alert and 
conscientious school patrol. 

It is significant that the interest in 
school safety goes beyond the class- 


room, 


room and in one of the photographs 
appears a voluntary policewoman. 

We are, indeed, indebted to the 
wholesome interest in many commu- 
nities that has resulted in adult volun- 
teers joining in the safety of school 
children. 

Our artist has used as a background 
a street layout that might be typical of 
any busy intersection with cars, trucks, 
and pedestrians coming and going in 
all directions. 

Our modern age is truly a complex 
one and again our schools have added 
to their community responsibilities by 
including as a part of their regular ac- 
tivities instruction and practice in 
safety. 
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American Heritage 
in New Dress 


The American Association for State 
and Local History has joined with the 
Society of American Historians to co- 
sponsor a most unusual publishing 
venture. Under the title American 
Heritage, the new bi-monthly publica- 
tion is a combination magazine and 
book “to lift the fascinating story of 
America from its musty archives and 
make it live again.” 

Each issue will be a hard-cover book 
814 x 11, beautifully and colorfully 
bound. The first two-thirds of each 
book are like a fine magazine with ar- 
ticles on all phases of American his- 
tory contributed by the best qualified 
writers. This section will be printed on 
glossy paper with lavish use of full- 
color illustrations, maps, old prints, 
and the like. The second section will 
be on good book paper and contain 
excerpts and condensations of current 
or memorable books on various facets 
of America’s past. 

There will be no advertising. 

The editor is Bruce Catton, Pulitzer 
Prize Winner, for his “A Stillness at 
Appomattox,” and a noted historian as 
well as experienced journalist. 

The regular yearly subscription for 
American Heritage is $12. The pub- 
lishers, however, are accepting early 
subseriptions at the charter rate of 
$10. 

American Heritage may be ad- 
dressed at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
a, hs. F: 


Bradford City’s Text 
“Our Home Land” 


Four teachers in the Bradford City 
schools prepared the material which 
appears in “Our Home Land,” a his- 
torical text for use in the elementary 
schools. 

Written in a very informal style, the 
publication is illustrated with line 
drawings and reproductions of photo- 
graphs. Its three parts are Bradford— 
The Highgrade Oil Metropolis of the 
World; McKean—The  Governor’s 
County; Pennsylvania—The Keystone 
State. The text was written by Bessie 
Cornelius, Genevieve Johnson, and 
Lillian Tozer. The art work and il- 
lustrations were prepared by Isabelle 
Murphy and Bessie Cornelius. Mate- 
rial for this study of Pennsylvania was 
gleaned from numerous sources. 
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2 new mathematics series 


-« | ALGEBRA 


CARNAHAN 
BEBERMAN COURSE 1 — COURSE 2 


An outstanding new high school series—in 
content, in format, and in use of color. 


rast ESSENTIAL 


MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for grades 7 and 8 


Book One: ARITHMETIC AT WORK 
Book Two: ARITHMETIC IN LIFE 


(in preparation) 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York 14 








and 
SCHULT 





Publishers of better books for better teaching 











NCB 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 









THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND 


Bring NCB’s famous bodyguard along to keep your travel funds 
safe. National City Bank Travelers Checks protect your money 
at all times, and if lost or stolen, are promptly refunded in full. 
These checks, famous around the globe for over halt a century, 
are accepted everywhere. 75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. 





The best thing you know wherever you go 


‘NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CAUTION—Boy Working 


BYRON McDOWELL 


Director, Department of 
Safety and Visual Aids, 
Altoona 


H*” you ever heard a teacher or 
building principal state, “Our 
children just aren’t safety conscious 
at all? We talk about street safety and 
safety in the home. We show them 
excellent movies on the subject, but 
children today can’t seem to realize 
that safe practices, safety habits are 
important.” 

It is only through enlisting and 
encouraging the efforts of boys and 
girls themselves that much can be 
accomplished along the lines of child 
safety in the schools. An organized 
Safety Patrol is a “natural” in this 
respect. Here is an opportunity for 
boys and girls to participate in a 
purposeful organization that challenges 
their interest and develops attitudes 
of responsibility and service to others. 

School Safety Patrols are usually 
sponsored by automobile clubs or de- 
partments of local or State police. 
These groups furnish patrol equip- 
ment such as Sam Brown belts, badges, 
caution flags, and raincoats. Parent- 
Teacher groups frequently assist. 


Supervisor of Safety 


The actual supervision of patrol 
operations, however, is assumed by 
the school principal or another build- 
ing sponsor appointed by him. Many 
of the larger districts have a General 
Supervisor of Safety who coordinates 
the program and assists with special 
problems or projects. Working with 
him and the school principals is a 
member of the local and/or State 
police force whose services are in- 
valuable for stimulating interest and 
maintaining a high esprit de corps. 

Perhaps interest in safety work runs 
highest in schools where a Junior 
Safety Council has been organized and 
the School Patrol functions as one 
phase of the over-all safety program. 
The specific duties of safety patrol 
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The safe way to and 
from school! 


members may vary from city to city, 
or even from building to building. 
Primarily, however, their first respon- 
sibility is to direct the children safely 
across hazardous intersections in the 
vicinity of their schools. 


Caution 


Standing on the sidewalk two feet 
from the curb, they extend arms in 
a horizontal position to keep children 
on the corner until it is safe for 
them to cross. The use of flags is per- 
mitted in areas of heavy traffic so that 
approaching motorists may be warned 
as they near the intersection. Since 
the word “STOP” is considered illegal 
(this infers that the flag bearer is 
actually directing traffic), the word 
“CAUTION” or “SCHOOL” has be- 
come standard usage throughout the 
State of Pennsylvania. Past experience 
has proved that when flags are used it 
is better to use two or four boys to 
work the system to best advantage. 
The diagram shows how this can be 
done. 











When there isa lull\in traffic \Atrolman 
extends flaa trom|eurb so it an be 
easily seen hy the|oncoming motorist: 


Fetrolmen ‘A'r Ci then Permit ehildren 


to Cross. 





In areas where heavy one-way traffic 
exists, Patrolman B (approximately 20 
ft. from the corner) holds out caution 
flag for approaching motorists when 
there is a lull in traffic. At the same 
time, while watching approaching cars 
carefully, Patrolmen A and C permit 
children to cross. When oncoming 
traffic draws near to Patrolman B, he 
swings his flag back parallel to the 
curb and Patrolmen A and C hold out 
arms and stop children from crossing. 

Motorists everywhere, upon seeing 
the flag and children crossing the 
street, have come to recognize a 
“danger, children crossing” situation. 
A motorist who would proceed reck- 
lessly through a “CAUTION” flag 
would have to answer to the police. 

In exceptionally busy places where 
traffic is approaching from two or more 
directions, two boys working together 
on each corner can establish as safe 
a situation as can be expected with- 
out police help. Under no circum- 
stances must patrol members under- 
take to direct vehicular traffic. 

Another system used very success- 
fully, without flags, at a local Altoona 
school involves the use of one patrol 
boy on each corner, using the boy 
with the best vantage point as moni- 
tor. When traffic approaches, he calls 
“hold up” and children crossing at 
all corners are stopped on sidewalks. 
When conditions are again safe, the 
monitor calls “O.K.” and children can 
proceed. This system works quite well 
when patrols have no way of knowing 
whether approaching traffic will turn 
right, left, or proceed straight ahead. 
Conditions vary in different locations. 





~ one way TRAFFIC 
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Building patrol sponsors, working with 
their own groups, can determine which 
system will work most successfully in 
their own situation. 


Citizens and Officials Cooperate 


At the present time in the city of 
Altoona, thirty-seven young women 
serve as school guards, many of them 
mothers who have children attending 
the schools. Mayor Walter H. Grove 
and members of the Altoona City Coun- 
cil saw the necessity for additional 
child protection when schools in the 
city convened and dismissed. 

These women are uniformed in the 
official city policewoman’s uniform 
with authority to direct vehicular 
trafic and to bring charges against 
violators if necessary. They must pass 
physical and mental examinations and 
attend a police school, receiving spe- 
cial instructions in traffic work in 
order to qualify for this job. They are 
on the payroll of the city and are 
enthusiastically received and supported 
in their work by parents and teachers. 

Their work with the children of 





both public and parochial schools has 
been invaluable. Responsible for their 
placement and in direct supervision 
of their work is Sergeant Julius Man- 
giacarne who is also the school-police 
department contact and is well known 
in the city for his work with school 
safety clubs and safety patrols, 

The school guard not only works 
with the regular safety patrol staff 
of each school in actual traffic work 
when school convenes and dismisses, 
but visits in each room of the school 
at least twice a year to give safety 
talks to the children. Many hazardous 
practices on the part of children can 
be quickly discouraged by such visits. 
On the other hand, pupils of all ages 
have come to respect their “ladycops.” 

In most sections of Altoona, schools 
are located in areas once safe enough, 
but now are on the border of through 
State traffic, or have become areas of 
heavy industrial traffic. Added to nor- 
mal traffic of the day, the many cars 
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driven by parents to pick up their 
children at dismissal time (especially 
on rainy days) developed conditions 
that were practically impossible. So 
the work of the school guard has 
come to be one of the most appreciated 
services ever supplied by the city for 
the schools. 

Only one school guard is supplied to 
each building. She is stationed at the 
most dangerous corner or where pe- 
destrian and vehicular traffic are 
heaviest. Patrol members work in co- 
operation with the school guard who 
controls student pedestrian traffic un- 
der her direction. On other corners, 
patrols must work without assistance 
and carefully trained and alert mem- 
bers are required. 


Sponsor Participation 


There is no way of determining 
just how many lives have been saved 
and serious injury prevented by mem- 
bers of an efficientiy organized school 
patrol. In order that such a program 
can be carried on most efficiently, it is 
necessary first of all to have a good 
basic organization with meetings held 
regularly. At this time patrol captains 
can make the necessary change of 
corner assignments, check with mem- 
bers on student offenders, hear a dis- 
cussion of any difficulties that may 
have developed, and call for sugges- 
tions for improvement. It is impera- 
tive that the patrol sponsor attend these 
meetings, assist them in following rules 
of parliamentary procedure (an op- 
portunity here for excellent training), 
and offer suggestions and give advice 
where needed. 

Secondly, patrol sponsors must 
demonstrate an interest in the actual 
“on the corner” work of the boys, 
by observing their work when on duty 
(this, of course, need not be a daily 
procedure, but just a frequent check 
when opportunity provides). Then, too, 
experience has shown that well or- 
ganized safety patrols need no special 
awards for services rendered. Patrol- 
men usually take the attitude that 


patrol service brings its own rewards 
which in truth it does. 

However, a little party after school 
or a field trip to the State or local 
police barracks or to some special 
spot of local interest, a weiner roast 
in fall or spring, provide a good 
opportunity for an off duty get to- 
gether. Something of this nature is 
stimulating and is a good morale 
builder. A service club in one Penn- 
sylvania city makes it possible for 
the school patrol boys to enjoy a 
week or two of summer camp. Some 
PTA’s and Motor Clubs plan to send 
their patrol boys to the annual Patrol 
Boy Jamboree in Washington. 

It is always wise when organizing 
a school safety patrol to obtain the 
parent’s signature on a regular per- 
mission form which is furnished by 
the school. This form is extensive 
enough to include a brief explanation 
to the parents of safety patrol work, 
a word about the administrator’s sup- 
port of the program, the qualities de- 
sired in members, and a place for 
parent’s signature. 





For detailed information in setting 
up a well organized safety patrol, 
write to Burton W. Marsh, director, 
Traffic Engineering and Safety Depart- 
ment, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Washington 6, D. C., and ask 
for the Safety Patrol Handbook, “How 
to Organize and Supervise a School 
Safety Patrol.” Your local AAA Of- 
fice may wish to provide this without 
cost to you. 





The Habit of Habits 


The most important habit for children to 
form today is the habit of being able to form 
an appropriate new habit quickly. Parents must 
understand that today’s children are not the 
same youngsters their parents were, nor will 
they grow into the adults their parents are. 
Boys and girls who will live in tomorrow's “un- 
known world” must have as early as possible 
as wide a range of experience as their parents 
can provide. They must learn early that when 
things are “different” they are not necessarily 
“bad.” 

—Margaret Mead 
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The Teacher’s Dilemma 


EUGENE L. HAMMER 


Wilkes College 
Wilkes-Barre 


ANKIND has always been faced by 

dilemmas and our age is no ex- 
ception. Nations within and without 
the UN are confronted daily by choices 
most difficult to make. To recognize 
or to withhold recognition of some 
foreign power—each may carry dis- 
tressing implications for the nation 
contemplating such action. To carry 
restrict trade may 
equally damaging in effect. And in 
domestic affairs heads of state make 
decisions hourly which demand _ the 
wisdom of a Solomon. 

As individuals, you and I are no 
less free from such perplexities. A 
desire to volunteer for some worthy 
project may be seriously complicated 
by the realization that one needs more 
rest if he is to perform his usual 
tasks with greatest effectiveness. Per- 
haps the problem is more trivial. Shall 
I drive straight on, through all this 
traffic, or shall I use the bypass—at 
the cost of additional mileage? The 


on or to prove 


currently crucial! dilemma may be in 
still another area. Shall I propose to 
tall, blonde Elaine 
brunette Betty? 
Yes, the dilemma is as old as man. 
We make the choice an infinite num- 
ber of times each day. These decisions 
are of varying significance, of course. 
Some are so minor as to be scarcely 
worthy of the title, dilemma. Others 
are of great and far-reaching sig- 
nificance. We may be amused at the 
problem of choosing between Elaine 
and Betty, but who would deny that 


-or to bouncing, 
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Not, Will they learn, 
but what? 


such a decision has involved in it a 
lifetime of consequences? 

With proper regard for these im- 
portant dilemmas we face each day, I 
should like to suggest that we think 
for a few minutes together about that 
grave dilemma which faces every Ameri- 
can public school teacher. The teacher’s 
dilemma is this: How shall I adapt 
to and provide for the unique needs 
of each child in my classroom while 
discharging my duty to instruct these 
young in the ways of our culture? 


The First Horn 


This dilemma is most serious for 
two reasons. In the first place, this 
perplexity is grave because of the 
important position education occupies 
in our society. We are embarked on 
the greatest experiment in human liv- 
ing yet devised—democracy. Our 
whole governmental philosophy rests 
on the worth of each member of our 
citizenry. We prize highly the in- 
herent value of each individual and 
we seek by all possible means to uti- 
lize to the fullest the capabilities of 
each. We feel that if each person is 
to make his maximal contribution, he 
must be educated. And if his schooling 
is to be the best possible, it must be 
provided under the direction of ex- 
perts, carefully chosen and adequately 
trained for their task. 

Whether, or to what degree, we are 
successful in this choosing and train- 
ing is not our present concern. Cer- 
tainly we should be in error if we were 
to pretend that there is no need for 
improvement here. It is our conten- 
tion, however, that the very nature 
of our democratic society renders the 
function of education of critical im- 
portance. Hence, any decisions made 
concerning public education are crucial 
ones for our nation. 

The teacher’s dilemma is most seri- 
ous for a second reason. Working as 
we do with young people, we are con- 





tinuously in a vulnerable position. 
School days are impressionable ones. 
The young are great imitators. Whether 
admitted to by them, or not, our stu- 
dents look to us for cues on how to 
handle the problems of life. Ours is 
the doubtful distinction of being the 
object of hero worship day in and 
day out. 

Some of my students are disturbed 
at times as to whether or not they 
will be able to get their students to 
learn. I am always quick to set their 
thinking straight on that point. The 
question is not—will they learn? It is 
rather—what will they learn? We are 
not able to keep them from learning. 
Our problem is to make sure they 
learn what should be learned. And— 
to our embarrassment sometimes—they 
learn much more by what we do than 
by what we say. 

If you are a teacher, I am sure you 
will agree with me that the teacher’s 
dilemma is a most serious one. It 
may well involve the most crucial de- 
cisions to be made as America feels its 
way along the path to world leader- 
ship. How shall I adapt to and provide 
for the unique needs of each child in 
my classroom while discharging my 
duty to instruct these young in the 
ways of our culture? 

Let us examine briefly the twin 
tasks facing us here. One is that of 
providing the best possible instruction 
to introduce the young into our adult 
society. The primacy of this assign- 
ment can scarcely be overestimated. 
No amount of attention to other as- 
pects of the educator’s work can re- 
duce the importance of this duty. The 
teacher must teach if he is to fulfill 
his responsibility to society. 

At this point it is well to point out 
that many of the recent criticisms 
leveled against our schools are objec- 
tions well taken. Many of our teachers 
are poorly trained for their work. 
Much of the teaching does fall short 
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of what it might be. While we hasten 
to compliment the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal for its “Let’s Attack the Problem— 
Not the Schools” approach, we should 
be just as quick to admit our failings 
and inadequacies when just criticisms 
come our way. 

lt is probably one of our inherent 
weaknesses that we shall never reach 
our goal. Idealists to the end, we 
are ever striving for the unattainable. 
Is it surprising, then, that from time 
to time this discrepancy between ex- 
pressed ideal and achievement is called 
to our attention? Perhaps a more 
proper attitude for us would be to ac- 
cept such criticism at face value and be 
glad for the increased interest in edu- 
cation it implies. 

No amount of explaining or con- 
demning can reduce the responsibility 
we have to teach the fundamental skills 
of communication—reading, writing, 
speech, and mathematics. This is our 
primal duty. Basic to an ability to 
think clearly, a goal we so steadfastly 

and correctly—pursue, is thorough 
mastery of the art of communication, 
for all of our thinking is done with 
words and numbers. 

In addition to instruction in the 
communicative skills, teachers are ex- 





‘pected to develop appreciation for the 


“finer things in life,” the ability to 
discriminate, good taste in all areas 
of living. Another responsibility which 
falls to the teacher is to cultivate 
proper attitudes, particularly in the 
matter of moral and spiritual values. 
To do all this is not easy, but no one 
will deny that to do all this—and more 

is the teacher’s task. This horn of 
our dilemma, then, is to impart to 
the young all of the knowledge, the 
heritage, the ideals of the society of 
which they are the heirs. 


The Second Horn 


What of the second horn? Of equal 
importance is the task of individualiz- 
ing the curriculum, of tailoring it to 
fit the needs, the demands of each 
member of the class. This is more 
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than an ideal toward which we strive. 
It is a proven fact that learning takes 
place only when there is meaning for 
the student inherent in the study pro- 
gram. The best developed courses of 
study will be of no avail until their 
meaning and value become known. To 
ignore the unique needs of each stu- 
dent is to commit educational suicide. 
Unless I can defend the value and use 
for everything I teach, | am most un- 
worthy to carry on with my work. 
Since homogeneous classification of 
human beings is impossible, to suppose 
that any study program—no matter 
how excellent—will be of equal value 
and in the same way useful to any two 
students is to misunderstand all that 
recent research has told us. We must 
get our eyes off the book, the sylla- 
bus, the course of study, and fix them 
on our students. Within each of them 
the learning takes place. Our task is 
so to adapt the material at hand that 





To advance the future happiness and well- 
being of our nation’s citizens, we must have 
competent and effective instruction in Ameri- 
can classrooms. And in the years immediately 
before us, because of the expansion in the 
number of pupils, the number of qualified and 
dedicated teachers must greatly increase. 
Through generations, our teachers’ contribu- 
tion to the progress of America in every sphere 
of human activity has been immeasurable.— 


PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 





it will become alive, meaningful, use- 
ful to each one who studies. 

And let us not be lured into the 
trap of believing that there are a 
few methods or techniques to be mas- 
tered. Just as 
classify human 
set of teaching 


there is no way to 
beings—so there is no 
techniques to use with 
one or another “type of student.” Our 
adaptation must be an “on the spot” 
adjustment to a “once and for all” 
situation, No problem is ever repeated. 
No student is the same from one day to 
the next. Each student is unique. Each 
situation is unique. Only when we 
are able to provide just what is needed 
—now—only then will we begin to 
carry out what is meant by “meeting 
individual differences.” 


The Artist Teacher 


Thus we see the teacher faced with 
a seemingly irresolvable dilemma. 
How shall I adapt to and provide for 
the unique needs of each child in my 
classroom while discharging my duty 
to instruct these young in the ways 
of our culture? 








In closing, I should like to suggest 
some of the characteristics of the 
teacher who can resolve this dilemma. 
Such a person is an “artist-teacher.” 
What are the qualities which he posses- 
ses? Here are some: 


The artist-teacher is master of his 
subject matter—indeed of subject 
matter generally. He is well read, well 
versed in the arts and sciences. Let 
no one suppose that the teacher is one 
who knows simply—how to teach. He 
knows much to teach about as well. 

The artist-teacher is a student of 
human development. He studies psy- 
chology and physiology. He under- 
stands the process of becoming an 
adult human being and applies this in- 
sight in his work. 

The artist-teacher appreciates the 
fine things, the noble things in life. 
He uses discriminating taste. To use 
a popular term, he is a “cultured” 
person. 

The artist-teacher believes with 
Norman Thomas that “all science and 
religion began with the innovator, the 
nonconformist” and realizes with him 
that “the heretic has been the growing 
point in society.” The artist-teacher 
cultivates and encourages the indi- 
vidual development of those in the 
group who by their action give evi- 
dence of ability to lead society for- 
ward. This he must do without practic- 
ing overindulgence. To be able to 
maintain this balance is the mark of 
the artist-teacher. 

Finally, the artist-teacher has genu- 
ine love for teaching. He teaches be- 
cause he could never be happy apart 
from it. It is his life. Salary, hours, 
prestige, fringe benefits—all these have 
only secondary appeal for him. He 
teaches because to him the supreme 
achievement in life is to help some 
other human being move forward on 
the road to maturity. 

The challenge is clear. Our task lies 
before us. Let us begin in our own 
classrooms. Let us do the impossible. 
Let us become those artist-teachers who 
resolve The Teacher’s Dilemma. 
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Spring Juventory for 
Local Branch Presidents 


JOHN URBAN, Chairman 


Local Branch Committee 
Beaverdale 


™ good leader knows where he is 
going. After he has led the way, 
he has a good idea of where he has 
been and what he has done. His first 
step is planning, the second is action, 
and the third, evaluation. Spring is a 
good time of the year to take that third 
step, to balance the record, total the 
score, measure results, take spring in- 
ventory. Good leadership produces 
good results. 

Every local branch president can 
look at it this way. “I am now nearing 
the end of my term of office. What 
have I succeeded in doing and what 
steps can I still take to pass an active, 
functioning local branch on to my 
successor? It is time for me to at- 
tempt to measure and evaluate the in- 
fluence of the activities of my local 
branch.” 

The Committee on Local Branches 
of the State Association lists several 
suggestions which have come out of 
local branch experience in the past. 
We hope our presidents and executive 
committees will find them helpful in 
taking spring inventory. 


Elect Officers and Delegates 


The nominating committee should 
make its recommendations for the 
spring election of local branch officers. 
Most of our more than 300 local 
branches conduct their annual elections 
in April or May so that new officers 
may select their committees and plan 
a program of activities during the sum- 
mer months. This will insure an or- 
ganization ready to get into action 
with the opening of the 1955-56 school 
year. 

Please send to PSEA Headquarters a 
list of the new officers immediately fol- 
lowing the elections. 

The election of a representative to 
attend the Local Branch Leaders An- 
nual Workshop at Penn Hall in 
Chambersburg, August 15-19, is a 
“must” on the agenda before the close 
of activities for this year. The local 
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branch representative should be the 
“heir-apparent” to the presidency of 
the local branch. 

A local delegate and an alternate 
may be chosen to send to the NEA Con- 
vention at Chicago, July 3-8. These 
persons should be selected before the 
close of the school year. 


The Last Acts 


Is your social committee planning 
a banquet as the final meeting of the 
year? This would be an opportune time 
to honor retiring members of the pro- 
fession or to entertain members of the 
Legislature. 

The local legislative committee 
should have an opportunity to inform 
the membership regarding the progress 
of the PSEA legislative program. If 
the General Assembly extends into the 
summer months, the local branch presi- 
dent should have his legislative com- 
mittee alerted for important contacts 
during these months. He should keep 
the avenues of communication open 
between the membership and the com- 
mittee. 

What action has the salary commit- 
tee taken in regard to the improvement 
of the economic status of the teachers? 
Have meetings been held with the ad- 
ministration and the board of school 
directors to pave the way for any 
recommendations of the salary com- 
mittee? Has the membership been con- 
sulted and informed regarding salary 
schedule recommendations? It is wise 
to have plans for salary changes re- 
ported early while the school district 
budget for the new year is being formu- 
lated. 


Put It in Writing 


Has the local branch committee on 
public relations interpreted the school 
program and its purposes—not only 
to the membership, but to the public? 
In the local branch news letter this 
information may be disseminated. Is 
the local branch making use of the 


local press, radio, and other media of 
communication to inform the public of 
the aims and needs of the schools the 
local association represents? 

Among the other items of unfinished 
business which the local branch presi- 
dent should consider at this time of 
year is calling for the reports of other 
standing committees of the association, 
The membership committee, ethics 
committee, and teacher welfare com- 
mittee all should give a summary of 
their work during the past year. 

Many local branches print the re- 
ports of all committees in a booklet 
which is called the president’s annual 
report. This report may well include 
the reports of the association treasurer 
as well as that of the budget committee 
which has prepared a list of estimated 
receipts and proposed expenditures for 
the 1955-56 school year. 

You have been fortunate as a local 
branch president if the association 
which you now lead has a sound or- 
ganizational structure. However, in 
rendering an account of your steward- 
ship for the past year, there may be 
some structural weaknesses which you 
could recommend to your successor 
for improvement. 

With the good leader, planning and 
evaluation are continuous. Plans are 
not made to be forgotten—or rigidly 
maintained. We must ask where are we 
weak? Why? Where are we strong? 
What can we do to become stronger? 
In the answers to these questions we 
will find that continued improvement 
for which we look. 


Mail That Report 
The Local Branch Annual Report 


Form which is mailed to each local 
branch president in April provides an 
opportunity for the president and his 
executive committee to review the pro- 
gram of activities in the local associa- 
tion and report to PSEA Headquarters. 
A copy of the Annual Report, kept in 
the local branch files, will make com- 
parisons with past achievements pos- 
sible. 

Please complete the Annual Report 
as soon as it is received and return it 
promptly to Headquarters. That will 
help to build strong organization. 

If you have had a well-planned pro- 
gram of association activities during 
the year and support of an informed, 
active, loyal membership, you  un- 
doubtedly have made vital growth in 

(See Spring Inventory, page 308) 
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LLOW me to quote from a short 
A article which appeared in the 
January issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JOURNAL. It was entitled “The 
Mother of Professions” and was writ- 
ten by Franklin H. McNutt and first 
published in North Carolina Educa- 
tion. May, 1954. “Our calling is more 
than a profession; it is the mother of 
professions. Without us there could be 
no physicians, no lawyers, no engi- 
neers.” Secondly from the same article, 
“our interests as wide as life itself.” 

Why then is it that teachers fail to 
receive, and in all probability, deserve 
to receive because of a lack of personal 
aggressiveness and professional in- 
tegrity, the just and befitting honor 
and respect society should bestow upon 
so honorable a profession? Is this to 
say that teaching is no longer regarded, 
in this nation, as a very honorable and 
respected profession? All evidences 
seem to point to this shocking con- 
clusion. If this is an unjust estimate 
of the situation then why hasn’t this 
mother of professions, as you might 
like to call it, taken its rightful and 
respected place on the same level as 
the professions of medicine and law? 

Ask yourself this question, are 
teachers in your community shown as 
much respect and consideration as the 
local physician or lawyer, especially 
by lay groups? If you do receive just 
treatment you need not read any 
further. However if you do not receive 
what you think is justifiable treatment, 
do you feel that perhaps your own 
conduct as a teacher may have some- 
thing to do with not acquiring a re- 
spected position? 

Let’s first of all examine a set of 
standards of conduct set up in rela- 
tion to the profession, as stated by the 
National Education Association, set 
forth in Discussion Pamphlet Number 
5 entitled Ethics for Teachers. Several 
which have profound importance in- 
clude pride in the profession, profes- 
sional improvement, and professional 
integrity. 


Pride in the Profession 


How many of us would write with 
the utmost sincerity, and use the same 
words and feel the same pride in doing 
all the things which Mr. McNutt has 
set forth in his article, “The Mother 
of Professions”? If you haven’t be- 
come familiar with the article yet, 
again allow me to quote from it. “To 
us come the youth of the land. We pre- 
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What Is Your 


FRED R. HARTZ 


Librarian 
Fairless View Elementary School 
Bucks County 


pare them for their chosen work; we 
try to give them the great insights that 
enlarge their world; . . . keep no union 
hours.” “Our doors are open. Through 
them come the curious, puzzled, fright- 
ened, and sometimes the sick-at-heart. 
We give guidance, insight, and to the 
frightened, a courage we often do not 
possess ourselves.” 

After reading this would you say 
Mr. McNutt is too idealistic, is he 
showing a great amount of pride, or is 
he apologizing and feeling inadequate 
for being a professional person, a 
teacher? I’m sure we all know the 
answer without expounding any further 
in this direction. 


Professional Improvement 


How have you improved and ad- 
vanced your professional status lately? 
Many persons could answer, and many 
of us do, by saying, ’m a member 
of any number of professional organi- 
zations local, state, and national in 
scope. Yes, it’s true we are all mem- 
bers of such organizations, but merely 
being a member is not enough. The 
question is are you an active member, 
and if so have you made known to 
your colleagues just how the organiza- 
tion of your choice is improving pro- 
fessional status, and what recent legis- 
lation, state or national, the organiza- 
tion is supporting? 

In the case of most successful local 
organizations, you will find the presi- 
dent and chairmen of standing com- 
mittees in contact with state and na- 
tional organizations, either by serving 
in an advisory capacity or through 
correspondence. An active member is a 
participating and an informed member. 


“Our Interests as 
Wide as Life Itself” 


Let’s consider with teacher interests, 
teacher improvement, and here with 
many others I consider myself equally 
guilty. Have you ever walked into a 





teachers’ lounge during the school day 
and remained for any length of time? 
Well, if you do this frequently, the 
next time take a notebook and jot 
down some of the more intellectual 
points of the general conversation. I’m 
afraid more than likely you will leave 
empty handed, unless you care to jot 
something down about Billy C., Mary 
K., or Susan W. 

It would be, and this is a strong 
statement, almost impossible to find a 
conversation concerning anything but 
shop talk. Wouldn’t you ever like to 
discuss a recent trip or plans for travel 
this summer with other people? Al- 
most totally lacking is a conversation 
concerning a phase of government or 
political history, and horrifying as it 
may be, not even a recent book is dis- 
cussed. And more than likely visita- 
tions to homes of professional friends 
generally turn toward the teacher 
lounge discussion. Talking shop seems 
to be the favorite indoor sport of most 
school personnel. 

Being given a teaching position in a 
school district does not mean you have 
been hired to do nothing but school 
assignments and talk shop from 8:00 
o’clock in the morning until time to 
retire at night. After all you know the 
whistle does blow at 3:30. Please do 
not take away from your limited 
leisure time by doing school work 
which can easily be fitted into tomor- 
row’s schedule. Dispense with school 
work early in the evening, and do that 
reading whether professional or for 
pleasure, or write that article or letter 
that you never seem to have time even 
to get started. 

It’s the teacher’s professional re- 
sponsibility to have a wide growth of 
interests. It is more than likely the 
greatest growth will take place while 
doing things other than school work, 
shall we say greatest growth during 
leisure hours, if used intelligently. 


What is your rating? 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





The President Reports 


One of the major critical problems 
facing the Pennsylvania public schools 
is the securing of an adequate supply 
of competent teachers. It is estimated 
that each year for the next five years 
in Pennsylvania there will be a de- 
mand for between 2,000 to 2,500 more 
qualified teachers than were needed 
the preceding year. Our teaching staff 
in the Commonwealth today totals ap- 
proximately 69,000, and it is predicted 
that in the next five years it will in- 
crease to 81,000. 

In addition to the 12,000 new teach- 
ing positions that will open during the 
next five years because of the steady 
increase in enrolment, approximately 
22,000 teachers will be needed during 
this period to replace the normal turn- 
over in the profession. The total de- 
mand for new teachers between now 
and the school year ending in 1960, 
therefore, will be 34,000 or an average 
of about 6,800 a year. 

Selective recruitment of qualified 
persons for the teaching profession is 
largely the responsibility of our profes- 
sion, for a profession that does not 
recruit its own members is doomed. 

At the seventh annual conference 
of our Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards held 
last October at State College, the fol- 
lowing recommendations were made 
by the group discussing the problem 
of selective recruitment of competent 
candidates for the teaching profession: 


1. Young people should be given a 
fair and an honest picture of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of teaching 
children and the satisfaction that 
comes from doing an important job. 

2. A continuous effort should be 
made to identify and to encourage 
young people with desirable qualifica- 
tions to prepare for the teaching pro- 
fession. 

3. Future Teachers of America 
Clubs and Chapters should not only 
help to recruit qualified young people 
into the teaching profession but help 
to screen out undesirable candidates. 

4. Selective recruitment programs 
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for the teaching profession should be 
rigid enough to eliminate undesirable 
applicants and flexible enough to ac- 
cept all promising candidates. 

Recently our Committee on Profes- 
sional Activities in Teacher Education 
Institutions prepared a_ booklet en- 
titled “Facts on Teaching Available to 
Future Teachers of America.” This is 
an excellent source of information con- 
cerning the teaching profession which 
will help members of our profession in 
their efforts toward selective recruit- 
ment of young men and women for the 
teaching profession. Copies of this 
booklet may be secured free of charge 
from the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. 

The Education Committee of the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce has prepared two good examples 
of promotional literature on the im- 
portance of teachers in our social order. 
A six-page leaflet, Teachers Are the 
Keystone, speaks of teaching “as a 
career with a future.” Answers are 
given to the following: Why choose 
teaching as a career; What all good 
teachers should know; This is how 
you become a teacher. A list of teacher- 
education institutions in Pennsylvania 
is included. The second is an attractive 
poster. Both may be ordered in quan- 
tity from the Pennsylvania State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 222 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg. 

Unless definite efforts are made im- 
mediately by our profession to solve 
this crucial problem of securing an 
adequate supply of competent teachers, 
thousands of children in Pennsylvania 
will not receive the type of educational 
experiences needed by the citizens of 
a democratic society—DaAn V. SKALA, 
President, PSEA 





Two things there are indicative of a weak 
mind; to be silent when it is proper to speak, 
and to speak when it is proper to be silent.— 
SAADI 


Of all retired men the retired teacher is 
happiest. He has the continual joy of learning 
of or from his pupils and of knowing that they 
are carrying his ideas and influence to regions 
where he could never himself have gone.— 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Federal Aid to Meet 
School Building Needs 


President Eisenhower in a special 
message to Congress on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 8, proposed a four-point pro- 
gram of federal aid to help relieve the 
nationwide school building shortage. In 
brief the plan calls for 


1. Authority to permit the federal 
government to buy school bonds 
from states at reasonable rates 


2. Authority to create school building 
agencies which would issue bonds, 
build schools, and rent them to 
school districts 

3. Direct grants to “poor” states total- 
ing $200,000,000 over three years 

4. Direct grants to all states to help 
plan long-range public school finan- 
cing totaling $20,000,000 over three 
years 


The President’s plan is referred to 
by some as a $7 billion school construc- 
tion measure. The figure in question 
comes from the President’s hopes that 
the State building agencies would be 
able to float $6 billion in school bonds 
and that in addition the States would 
be able to offer for sale to the Federal 
Government a total of $750,000,000 in 
bonds issued under existing borrowing 
authority. Thus, roughly, there would 
become available, the President hopes, 
close to $7 billion for new school con- 
struction. 

While the administration was enthu- 
siastic about the plan, educators in 
Washington and throughout the nation 
who attended public hearings on the 
issue the middle of February expressed 
doubt that the proposal would be of 
significant assistance in relieving the 
school building shortage. 

The major objections to the plan are 
that there is not adequate provision 
for direct grants to the states for school 
construction and that many states do 
not have so-called building authorities 
to proceed in the manner proposed in 
the bill. Major efforts of the NEA, the 
National Council of State School Offi- 
cers, and other agencies throughout 
the nation are to seek modification of 
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the proposed legislation and the enact- 
ment of a measure which authorizes di- 
rect grants to the states for school con- 
struction. 

William G. Carr, executive secretary 
of the NEA, made this estimate of the 
proposal: “. . . It provides too little 
aid and too much control. The bill 
would provide only $67,000,000 a year 
for three years. The statement by Sec- 
retary Hobby and Commissioner of 
Education Brownell that their propo- 
sal ‘would put $7 billion of Federal, 
State, local, and private funds to work 
during the next few years’ has raised 
false hopes.” 

The issue is a very live one. The 
proposal by the President raised hopes 
throughout the nation that at long last 
the Federal Government would come 
to the assistance of states in providing 
much needed school buildings. Confer- 
ences continue to be held, other pro- 
posals are being made by prominent 
members of the Congress, and it is 
hoped that agreement can be reached 
which will result in effective legislation 
at this session of Congress. 


Pennsylvania Colleges 


Celebrate Centennials 

Two of Pennsylvania’s institutions 
for higher education are celebrating 
their 100th anniversaries this year. 
Pennsylvania State University cele- 
brated its 100th birthday on February 
22. The State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, had its 100th anniversary party 
on March 4. The departments of both 
schools have planned special programs 
throughout the Centennial year. 


Penn State Alumni 
Clubs Join Fete 


The Pennsylvania State University 
marked its 100th anniversary on Feb- 
ruary 22 with a mammoth birthday 
dinner as well as a series of other 
historic events. Joining the 600 guests 
at the campus birthday dinner were 
more than 3,000 Penn State alumni in 
42 cities which had birthday dinners, 
too. Highlight of the dinners was a 
telephone broadcast of the dinner on 
the campus. 

The day’s activities on the campus 
began with the opening of the new 
campus post office station, University 
Park, followed by the groundbreaking 
for the All-Faith Chapel. 

The Research Reactor Building, now 
nearing completion, was dedicated at 
3:00 p.m. Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, 
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chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, was the speaker. President 
Eisenhower, whose brother, Milton S. 
Eisenhower, is president of the Uni- 
versity, participated in the dedication 
of the Reactor Building. 

Guests at the birthday dinner were 
Governor George M. Leader and Mrs. 
Leader. This event was held in the 
new Hetzel Union Building, which was 
formally opened in March. 

After the birthday dinner, the 600 
guests saw the premiére of the new 
motion picture, “Centennial.” 


Millersville— 
The Oldest STC 


The oldest teacher education institu- 
tion in Pennsylvania, the State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville, celebrated its 
100th anniversary on March 4 with 
all-college convocations at 10:00 a.m. 
and 2:00 and 8:00 p.m. Samuel M. 
Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, spoke at the afternoon session. 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, addressed 
the evening audience. 

A 64-page brochure, entitled “100 
Years at Millersville,” was distributed 
to guests at the celebration. The publi- 
cation features history, quaint facts, 
and 172 illustrations. It was edited by 
L. S. Lingenfelter of the public rela- 
tions department of the college. 

Arrangements for the centennial 
were made by D. L. Biemesderfer, 
president of MSTC, and his faculty 


and alumni committees. 


American Education Week, 1955 


The 35th annual observance of 
American Education Week is an- 
nounced for November 6-12, 1955, by 
its national the National 
Education Association, the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

The central theme to be emphasized 
this year is, “Schools—Your Invest- 
ment in America.” Each daily topic 
considers some phase of that invest- 
ment: Your Investment in Character 
Building, Your Investment in Teachers, 
Your Investment in Classrooms, Your 
Investment in Fundamental Learning, 
Your Investment in Better Living, 
Your Investment in a Strong Nation, 
and Your Investment is YOUR Re- 
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Dear Miss North: 


How do you get over being afraid 
when a supervisor visits in your room? 
Everytime I’m visited, I am ill at ease 
and I know I do poorer teaching than 
at any other time. 


Hazel Harassed 


Dear Hazel: 

Why not start by giving the super- 
visor the benefit of the doubt? The 
chances are that he has taught in a 
classroom and knows a good bit about 
it, including how it feels to be visited 
by a supervisor. 

Think that he may be able to evalu- 
ate realistically the things that happen 
in your room. Assume that he under- 
stands that there are good reasons why 
a teacher may not be on schedule, that 
he knows that children are fussy the 
day before Halloween, that he remem- 
bers that John punches Tom to get a 
visitor’s attention. If you think of your 
supervisor as a teacher, you will be 
less likely to fear that he is a per- 
fectionist hunting for dust in profes- 
sional corners. 

Give yourself the benefit of prep- 
aration. Nothing is so comforting to 
rely upon when a visitor comes into 
your room as the knowledge that you 
are prepared to direct the day’s learn- 
ing activities, that your materials are 
at hand, and that you ‘iave in your 
mind the goals you will reach that day. 

Give your pupils the opportunity 
to show how they are learning by 
avoiding the temptation to do some- 
thing new and different when a visitor 
comes into the room. Sometimes it is 
the teacher’s nervous change of activity 
or tempo that makes the children be- 
come stilted and silent or ill at ease 
and fussy. Regular classroom pro- 
cedures which emphasize pupil partici- 
pation and minimize teacher direction 
continue easily when visitors come. 


Sincerely, 


Mey “Yoveh— 


P.S. I forgot to say that no one be- 
comes so secure that a butterfly or 
two don’t flutter in his stomach when 
he has “an official visitor.” 
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HONORING 





DAN V. SKALA, President 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


To honor Dan V. Skala, President 
of the PSEA, his friends in the North- 
western Convention District gathered 
for dinner at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro, on March 3. 

Warm friendship and pride in their 
“favorite son” were evident in the flow 
of happy conversation as delicious 
fried chicken was enjoyed. This happy 
feeling overflowed in the toasts to 
“Dan’s the Man!” 

The president of the State Teachers 
College, Thomas R. Miller, greeted the 
guests, and Floyd B. Peters, president 
of the Northwestern District, was toast- 
master. First to toast President Dan 
were his school associates, Kenneth D. 
Frantz, superintendent of 
Erie County schools; Allen R. Moon, 
assistant superintendent of Crawford 
County schools, and Harry K. Rhodes, 
supervising principal of Lawrence 
Park Township schools where Mr. 
Skala is high school principal. 

Next Martin Grotjohan, director of 
apprentice training of the General Elec- 
tric Company, spoke as president of 
Mr. Skala’s school board. 

Among the distinguished guests were 
members of the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly. The Honorable Julian Po- 
laski of the State House of Representa- 
tives and the Honorable Rowland Ma- 
hany, State Senator, extended greet- 
ings. 

Tribute to the leadership Dan Skala 
was giving in his new position as 
PSEA President was paid by Harvey 
E. Gayman, Executive Secretary—a 
leadership possible because Dan had 
served so well in many professional 
activities in the years he has been a 


assistant 
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PSEA member. To the PSEA presi- 
dency, said Mr. Gayman, Dan brings 
all the enthusiasm and interest he gave 
in these other positions. 

Hazel Rankin, a past president of the 
district, presented Dan with a brief 
case, a group gift of appreciation. The 
girls’ ensemble of Edinboro High 
School sang, William L. Wood led 
group singing, and James Narducci of 
the Teachers College played dinner 
music. 

The sketch of Dan above appeared 
on the cover of the dinner program. It 
was drawn by George C. Deimel of 
the Erie schools. 


NEA Expands 
Tour Offerings 


The Division of Travel Service of 
the National Education Association has 
available folders on the tours it is of- 
fering in 1955. These folders include 
American Rededication—The Story of 
the West; Alaska; Hawaii; Mexico; 
South America; Europe, and the Mid- 
dle East. 

A number of institutions in the 
United States are cooperating with the 
NEA Travel Division by offering 
courses and giving credit to those who 
participate in certain tours in the sum- 
mer of 1955. The colleges listed are as 
follows: Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; Mankato State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minnesota; New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City, 
New Mexico; State University of New 
York, College for Teachers, Buffalo, 
New York; University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado; Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, Illinois. 

For further information, write the 
Division of Travel Service, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Freedoms Foundation 
Announces 1954. Awards 


Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge announced on February 22 the 
names of American citizens, organiza- 
tions, and schools honored in the an- 
nual national and school awards pro- 
gram for their contributions to a 
better understanding of the American 
Way of Life during 1954. 

Among the school awards given to 
Pennsylvania institutions were the fol- 
lowing: Principal—Gillespie Junior 
High School, Philadelphia; Bald Eagle- 
Nittany High School, Mill Hall; Li- 


brary—Westinghouse Memorial High 
School, Wilmerding; Windsor Town. 
ship schools; Honor Medal Awards— 
Longstreth school, Philadelphia; Mont 
Clare school; Episcopal Acadeiny, 
Merion; Spring City School District; 
Downingtown Industrial and Agricul- 
tural school. 


Work Conference for 


Administrators 

The University of Pennsylvania is 
planning a two-weeks leadership con- 
ference for secondary school admin- 
istrators during its summer session. 
In addition to utilizing key staff mem- 
bers from the graduate division of the 
School of Education, eight to ten na- 
tionally known consultants will be pres- 
ent, each for one or more days, to 
assist with leadership activities. 

The conference is being planned to 
fill an expressed need of many present 
day junior and senior high school 
principals, assistant principals, and 
other secondary school administrative 
personnel who desire further profes- 
sional growth but who cannot plan 
additional graduate course work over 
an entire semester or full summer 
term. 

Applications for admission to the 
conference must be received on or be- 
fore May 1, 1955. The dates for the 
conference are Monday, July 11, 
through Friday, July 22. 

Hugh M. Shafer, associate profes- 
sor of education, is conference co- 
ordinator. 





Evaluating by Tape 

The eight high schools of the Lower 
Bucks County area held a combined 
“College Night” last fall. In addition 
to the customary questionnaire eval- 
uation form, a tape recorder team of 
two students conducted an “on the 
spot” interview of students attending 
the meetings. The use of students to 
interview other students encourages 
more honest and constructive replies. 

At an evaluation meeting the week 
following “College Night,” the guid- 
ance counselors of the participating 
schools found the tape recorder to be 
a more vivid and complete evaluation 
than the written forms. 
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PSEA Salary—Subsidy 
Program Introduced 


The PSEA bills on salaries and 
school subsidies were introduced in the 
General Assembly on Wednesday after- 
noon, March 9. 

The salary proposal was sponsored 
by Julian Polaski, Erie County, and 
Mrs. Evelyn G. Henzel, Montgomery 
County, and is H.B. 583. 

The subsidy proposal was intro- 
duced by Julian Polaski, Erie County, 
and Earl E. Hewitt, Sr., Indiana Coun- 
ty, and is H.B. 584. 

These bills contain our proposals on 
salaries and subsidies as adopted by 
the House of Delegates at the recent 
convention in Harrisburg. (See page 
150, December PSJ). 

The bill on salaries would increase 
the present minimums and the present 
maximums. It would provide, also, for 
an immediate increase of $400 for all 
professional employes in 1955-56 in 
addition to any increment or incre- 
ments to which employes are otherwise 
entitled. 

The new salary levels would advance 
the starting minimum for all teachers 
from $2400 to $3000. The maximum 
levels for teachers would go from 
$4000 to $4600 for teachers with 
standard certificates; from $4400 to 
$5000 for teachers with college cer- 
tificates; and from $4800 to $5400 for 
teachers with master degrees. 

Advances on the schedule for teach- 
ers are by annual increments of $200 as 
in the present law. The provisions in 
the bill for the salaries of teachers are 
almost identical with those in the recent 
salary law adopted by the State of 
New Jersey. 

Also included in the bill are new 
salary schedules for supervisors, prin- 
cipals, supervising principals, district 
and county superintendents, and their 
assistants. 

In 1956-57 the bill provides an addi- 
tional increase of $200 for classroom 
teachers with ten or more years of 
service. 

The salary schedule as provided in 
the bill applies to all full-time tempo- 
rary and professional school employes 
of the Commonwealth and is uniform 
in all districts. 

Notwithstanding the substantial in- 
creases that have been made in teach- 
ers’ salaries in Pennsylvania during 
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recent years their relative position 
continues unfavorable as compared 
with the average salaries paid in New 
Jersey, New York, and many of the 
western states. 

Moreover, teachers of long service 
in Pennsylvania are in many instances 
in an unfavorable situation because 
many local districts have already in- 
creased their minimums to $3000 or 
$3200 and teachers newly employed 
thus have a financial advantage be- 
cause of the higher salaries at which 
they are entering employment. This 
same lift has not been given to the 
teachers who have been in the employ 
of the district for a number of years. 

Failure to recognize the salary needs 
of our teachers can only result in a 
continuance of the exodus from the 
teaching profession and a dearth of 
qualified teachers to serve our in- 
creased school population. 

Certainly the salaries currently paid 
to teachers of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania should be such as to at- 
tract to the teaching profession our 
young people with initiative, outstand- 
ing personality, and high intelligence. 
And certainly it is uneconomic for 
Pennsylvania, having attracted such 
people to become teachers, to permit 
nearby and far western states to siphon 
out from Pennsylvania our outstanding 
teachers because of more attractive 
economic salary standards. 

The provisions of the bill on subsi- 
dies would revise the schedule of sub- 
sidy payments as follows: 


Year Present Law Proposed 
1954-55 $4700 $5100 
1955-56 4900 5400 
1956-57 5100 5600 


Thereafter the subsidy schedule would 
be increased by $200 annually to a 
maximum of $6000 for the school year 
1958-59 with a local contribution of 
four mills on the taxable value as de- 
termined by the Tax Equalization 


Board. 
Other PSEA Bills Introduced 


We are happy to report the introduc- 


tion of other PSEA bills. 


AUTOMATIC OpTioN—H.B. 503, Messrs. 


Polen and McCann. This bill, if en- 


acted into law, would provide auto- 


matic option for members of the School 
Employes’ Retirement System as now 
in operation in the State System. Under 
its provisions a member of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System 
who has completed twenty-five years 
of service or who has reached superan- 
nuation retirement age would be per- 
mitted to file an application and to 
elect an option which would become 
effective immediately if the person died 
while still in teaching or school service. 
If the member failed to elect such an 
option, option 1(c) would become ef- 
fective immediately in the event of 
death while in service. In the event the 
member desires to change his option 
at the time of actual retirement he may 
do so. 


ACCIDENTAL INJURY—H.B. 504, 
Messrs. Polen and McCann. This 
measure amends the sick leave law to 
include accidental injury. 


FINAL SALARY—H.B. 505, Messrs, Mc- 
Cann and Polen. This bill would change 
the definition of “final salary” as used 
in the retirement formula from the 
“average of the last five years” to 
“the highest average annual salary 
earnable by a contributor as an em- 
ploye during any five years of service 
preceding retirement.” This definition 
conforms also to that of the State Em- 
ployes’ System. 


DisaBILITY RETIREMENT — H.B. 562, 
Miss Leiby and Mr. Helm. This pro- 
posal would increase the disability re- 
tirement by providing that the dis- 
ability retirement allowance should be 
computed on 1/80 of final salary 
rather than 1/90 as is now the law. 


SERVICE WITH GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
—H.B. 563, Miss Leiby and Mr. Helm. 
This bill would permit members of the 
Retirement System who have served as 
teacher or instructor in any branch of 
the military forces of the United States 
or served as teacher or instructor for 
any agency or department of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, whether 
or not such area was under the juris- 
diction of the United States, to pur- 
chase credit for such service in a 
manner similar to the purchase of out- 
of-State credit. 


Survivor BeneFrits—H.B. 564, Miss 
Leiby and Mr. Helm. This bill amends 
the Retirement System to include sur- 
vivor benefits payable to dependents of 
deceased contributors. 

Our program of legislation is one 
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that not only recognizes the immediate 
needs of the schools but also looks 
forward to a permanent program for 
the further advancement of public edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. It is a program 
that merits the enthusiastic and united 
support of the profession. 


Elementary Teacher 
Slide Picture Story 


A slide picture story, “Be an Ele- 
mentary Teacher,” has been developed 
by the elementary education division 
at the State Teachers College, Indiana. 
Forty-eight colored slides show in 
chronological order the life of an ele- 
mentary student at the college. Starting 
from the time a student is interviewed 
for acceptance, the slides picture cam- 
pus buildings, activities, social events, 
classes, methods courses, student teach- 
ing, graduation, and visiting alumni at 
homecoming. 

The record, 40 minutes in length 
and narrated by Roger Wood, radio 
announcer for radio station WDAD, 
Indiana, accompanies the slides. Two 
sets of slides and two records have 
been made and will be sent to high 
schools all over Pennsylvania for use in 
guidance classes. Mrs. Blanche Wauga- 
man Jefferson made the photographs 
for the slides. 

Requests for this slide picture story 
should be directed to Irene Russell, 
division faculty chairman, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana. Doctor Russell 
directed the making of the slides and 
the record. 











Lehighton Honors Retired Teachers 


Teachers who have retired from 
service in the Lehighton schools were 
honored recently at the dedication of 
a plaque in the foyer of the Lehighton 
High School. Audrey Kunkel, presi- 
dent of the Lehighton Teachers Asso- 
ciation which donated the plaque, was 
in charge of the dedication. Others 
who participated were George Bibig- 
haus, vice president; Emmett Bock, 
treasurer, and Ernest E. Eckert, secre- 
tary, officers of the Local Branch. 

The retired teachers who attended 
were: Agnes S. Hunsicker, Esther M. 
Kemerer, Florence N. Shafer, Ger- 


trude M. Bachman. Anna L. Hunsicker, 
and Anna K. Hough. 





H. Howard Lee, principal of Carnegie High School for seventeen years, is presented a 





gift by Melvin C. Burkett at a testimonial banquet honoring Mr. Lee when he resigned 
to accept a teaching position at Washington and Jefferson College. The dinner was spon- 


sored by the Carnegie branch of the PSEA. 
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The full text of the plaque, placed 
at the entrance to the school office, is: 

“Erected by the Lehighton Teachers 
Association to honor these educators 
who have given faithful service to the 
children of the Lehighton public 
schools and who have retired from or 
passed away in that service.” 

Following the dedication ceremonies, 
a dinner was held in the local AmVet 
Post, at which school board members, 
retired teachers, and other school per- 
sonnel, together with their wives and 
husbands, were guests. After remarks 
by Johannes Brunn, exchange teacher 
from Germany, the evening was spent 
at cards and dancing. 


William B. Jones, president of the Scranton 
branch of PSEA, shakes hands with one of 
fifteen retired teachers honored at a dinner 
on November 13. He greets Martha James, 
while Alice Jenkins, another retired teacher, 
and Mrs. Margaret D. Akerley, vice president, 
look on. 
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Guests at the Dinner Honoring Victoria Lyles 


Three hundred people gathered at 
the Hotel Yorktowne on November 22 
to honor Victoria Lyles. Doctor Lyles 
is retiring after 25 years of service as 
director of elementary education in the 
York school system. Testimonial letters 
and telegrams from ten foreign coun- 


tries were received throughout the eve- 
ning. There were over 200 of these 
from civic and social groups and from 
individuals in York and throughout 
the United States. 

Among the flowers received was one 
bouquet from Arles, France, where 





Doctor Lyles visited last summer. — 
Senator Harry Seyler was master of 
ceremonies for the dinner and Mrs. 
Helen Miller Gotwalt directed the per- 
sonalized skit. 
(Doctor Lyles is in the center of 
the first row in the picture above.) 





Institute for Science Teachers 


‘The National Science Foundation 
this summer will provide 30 stipends 
of $250 each and a limited number of 
fee exemption certificates amounting 
to $66 each to high school teachers of 
chemistry, physics, and general sci- 
ence. The stipends and certificates are 
for enrolment in the Institute for High 
School Science Teachers to be held at 
the Pennsylvania State University, 
July 5-August 13. 

Detailed information and applica- 
tion forms are available from the Di- 
rector of Summer Sessions at the 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park. 


Graduate Assistantships 
in Home Economics 


The College of Home Economics of 
the Pennsylvania State University has 
announced graduate assistantships in 
teaching and research for 1955-56. Ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from 
the Dean of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park. Applications should 
be filed as early as possible and pro- 
cessing of them will begin on March 1. 





Mirth is like a flash of lightning that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds and glitters for a 
moment; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity. 

—Joseph Addison 
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Three retired teachers of the Northern Lebanon County Joint school district were honored 
by the teachers and school directors of the district at a dinner held recently. They are 
Edward Fake, 52 years of service; Mrs. Roy Gassert, 36 years; and David Walmer, 46 
years. 
Mrs. Russell Strauss presented Mrs. Gassert with a purse and the two men received 
desk pen sets. 





CANADA. Questionnaires were sent to every 
teacher in the province (in the winter of 1951- 
52) and replies were received from about 1,200. 
Teachers are active in community life. One 
quarter of all those replying stated that they 
were active in their local teachers association, 
and one-third of them reported active partici- 
pation in home and school groups. Grade 
school teachers were most active in local 
teachers associations and home and school 
activities. Twenty-one per cent of all the high 
school teachers are active leaders in the 


YWCA, Boy Scouts, the Girl Guides, and so on. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the teachers reporting 
serve as advisors or supervisors for student 
(extracurricular) activities. Thirty-two per cent 
participate in the preparation and supervision 
of hot Junch programs. Last year one-third of 
all the teachers in the province spent six 
weeks or more at summer school, while twenty- 
tive per cent of the teachers replying to the 
questionnaire have attended three or more 
summer schools within the last ten years.— 
The Educational Review (N. B.) January-Feb- 
ruary, 1954 
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Southeastern District 


and Schoolmen’s Week 


The forty-second annual School- 
men’s Week meeting of the University 
of Pennsylvania will be held April 
20-22. The meetings will be held in 
cooperation with the Southeastern 
Convention District, Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, and thirty-nine districts 
of the area. 

From Wednesday, April 20, through 
Friday, April 22, Schoolmen’s Week 
will present more than 100 programs 
of interest to teachers, principals, 
guidance personnel, and administra- 
tors. They will include clinics, work- 
shops, demonstrations, and a large 
number of addresses. 

Among the outstanding speakers will 
be: N. L. Engelhardt, educational con- 
sultant, New York City; Grace Lang- 
don, author of “Teacher-Parent Inter- 
views” and co-author of “These Well- 
Adjusted Children”; The Honorable 
Leslie Knox Monroe, Ambassador and 
Head of the New Zealand Delegation 
to the United Nations; Francis Keppel, 
dean, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University; William S. Gray, 
emeritus professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Michael S. Kies, 
county superintendent of schools, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Mauree Apple- 
gate, associate professor of education, 
Wisconsin State College, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin; Viktor Lowenfeld, profes- 
sor of art education and chairman, Di- 
vision of Art Education, Pennsylvania 
State University; Lester Nelson, con- 
sultant, Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, New York City; Frank G. 
Dickey, dean, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky; 
Elicker, executive secretary, National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Also on the programs will be Harry 
E. Seyler, State Senator, York; Robert 
L. Morton, professor of education, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; L. 
Earle Arnow, vice president, Sharp 
and Dohme, Research Laboratories, 
West Point; Alvina T. Burrows, as- 
sociate professor of education, New 
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York University; Glenn O. Blough, as- 
sociate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Fred F. Beach, 
chief, State School Administration, 
U. S. Office of Education; John Otto 
Reinemann, director of probation, 
Municipal Court; H. F. Kilander, as- 
sociate professor of education, New 
York University. 

Also Gladys Tipton, professor of 
music education, Harold J. McNally 
and Roma Gans, professors of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Ole Sande, associate professor 
of education, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan; Galen Jones, director, 
Council for Advancement of Second- 
ary Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Horace M. Bond, president, Lincoln 
University; Clive M. McCay, professor, 
School of Nutrition, Cornell University, 
Ithaca; Joy Elmer Morgan, former 
editor, National Education Association 
Journal, and William Fels, associate 
director, College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, New York City. 

The Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, PSEA, will hold its general meet- 
ing on Friday morning, April 22, at 
which time greetings will be presented 


by William E. Arnold, chairman, 
Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Dan V. Skala, 


President, PSEA. 

An exhibit of more than one hun- 
dred publishing and supply houses 
will be held in the Palestra. Copies of 
the announcement may be secured by 
addressing William B. Castetter, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 4. 


Mathematics Teachers Meet 


As part of this year’s Centennial 
Program, the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity will be host to the Pennsylvania 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics on 
April 30. Orrin Frink, Jr., head of the 
department of mathematics, will extend 
greetings and a word of welcome from 
the University at 9:30 a.m. in Schwab 
Auditorium. In addition to the section 
meetings for arithmetic teachers, there 
will be section meetings for junior high 


school, senior high school, and college 
teachers of mathematics. 

The discussion in the junior high 
section will pertain to “Selection of 
Pupils for Practical Mathematics or 
Algebra in Grade Nine” and “The 
Case of a Methods Course for Junior 
High Mathematics Teachers.” The 
senior high section will concentrate on 
“Research in Grading Secondary Alge. 
bra” and “Improved Curricula for 
Basic (General) Mathematics in Grades 
Nine through Twelve.” The college sec 
tion will discuss “Freshman Mathema- 
tics Placement Tests” and “Why Study 
Mathematics.” 


Better Art for 


Pennsylvania’s Children 

With the aim of providing better a 
education for Pennsylvania’s childre: 
the Pennsylvania Art Education Assc 
ciation has planned a conference pro 
gram for April 29 and 30 in Williar 
port. The theme for this second ann 
conference is “Art Education in th 
World of Today.” 

Meetings are to be held in the Roose- 
velt Junior High School with regist: 
tion beginning at 11:00 a.m. in t . 
lobby. At 1:30 in the afternoon, there 
will be an exhibit of audio-visual aids 
in the auditorium. An exhibit of art 
and craft work for Pennsylvania 
schools will be on display in the gym- 
nasium. This will include lectures and 
demonstrations by the Williamsn~* 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania C,. 
men’s Guild. 

At 3:25 in the afternoon, there wili 
be two discussion groups: Ways of 
Selling the Art Program to the Com- 
munity and Ways to Attract Desirable 
Pupils into Art Education. 

In the evening, a professional magic 
show will be presented by Art Super- 
visor Bob Kline from Indiana. Later 
there will be a carnival of fun in the 
gymnasium with Edward Mattil of 
Pennsylvania State University as chair- 
man. 

On Saturday, there will be a series 
of discussion groups with something 
of interest for elementary, junior and 
senior high school, and college instruc- 
tors. Other groups will discuss The TV 
Program of Tomorrow and <Audio- 
Visual Aids. 

Speakers at the general session at 
2:15, the last meeting of the confer- 
ence, are Vincent F. Popolizio, state 
supervisor of art, board of education, 
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Albany, New York, and Harold J. 


e 
. Brennan, department head, School for 
igh American Craftsmen, Rochester Insti- 
of tute of Technology, New York. 
or In speaking of the conference, 
‘he Superintendent Arthur W. Ferguson of 
ior York says—“I wish to commend to 
‘he principals and superintendents, who 
on _ have the ultimate responsibility for in- 
ge- __ struction, the practice of attending 
for State and national conferences devoted 
Jes to some specific phase of the curri- 
ec culum. These experiences broaden the 
na. perspective of the administrator. They 
dy encourage teachers and supervisors by 
promoting mutual understanding. Ob- 
viously, administrators will have to 
have a plan of rotation for attendance 
at conferences devoted to specialized 
felds. I strongly urge superintendents 
vd principals that for the spring of 
955 they select the State Art Confer- 
Se nce to be held at Williamsport. Your 
ro sresence will give a lift to art educa- 
r “on in Pennsylvania.” 
i.L.de Francesco of the State Teach- 
the ers College, Kutztown, says, “The 
Pennsylvania Art Education Associa- 
se- tion is dedicated to the task of making 
education a living force in the 
Si: assroom. Its annual meeting strives 
are .o interpret theory and practice to art 
ids teachers and supervisors.” 
art Kathryn M. Royer of the State 
via Teachers College, Mansfield, is presi- 
mi dent of the PAEA; Tommy A. Andrew, 
nd Plymouth, is program chairman, and 
2a Ts». Lister Keller of Williamsport is 
ation chairman. 
ru 
. Lancaster Host to 
le Social Studies Teachers 
The annual spring meeting of the 
ric Pennsylvania Council for the Social 
er- Studies will be a joint one with the 
ter Middle States Council for the Social 
he Studies in Lancaster at the Hotel 
of Brunswick, Friday and Saturday, May 
ir- 6 and 7. Social studies teachers and 
those interested in the teaching of the 
ies social studies in colleges, secondary 
ng schools, and elementary schools are in- 
nd vited to attend. 
1C- For those interested in observing 
'V teaching in nearby schools, arrange- 
i0- ments may be made through the chair- 
| man of local arrangements, C. Max- 
at well Myers, State Teachers College, 
ar: Millersville. Such opportunities will be 
te available Friday, May 6, 9:00 a.m. to 


n, | 3:90 p.m. 
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The conference will get under way 
at 4:00 p.m. with an informal recep- 
tion at the Hotel Brunswick, followed 
at 5:00 p.m. by the first general ses- 
sion at which Arthur D. Graeff of 
Philadelphia will speak on the Penn- 
sylvania “Dutch” culture. 

The dinner meeting on Friday eve- 
ning will introduce the theme of the 
two-day conference, “Social and Eco- 
nomic Patterns of the Middle Atlantic 
States,” with addresses by D. G. Brin- 
ton Thompson, professor of history at 
Trinity College, Connecticut, and Les- 
ter E. Klimm, professor of geography 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The sessions will continue on Satur- 
day morning, May 7, with panel dis- 
cussion beginning at 9:30 a.m., fol- 
lowed by discussions of current social, 
economic, and political problems and 
their significance for social studies 
teaching in the college, secondary 
school, and elementary school. The 
speaker at the luncheon on May 7 will 
be Edwin W. Carr of the University 
of Colorado, president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

A three-hour tour of the Pennsyl- 
vania “Dutch” country surrounding 
Lancaster is planned for Saturday 
afternoon from 2:30 to 5:30. 

Members of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies will receive 
full information concerning the con- 
ference in the mail, including reserva- 
tion blanks for the dinner, luncheon, 
tour, and hotel rooms. Those not mem- 
bers of either the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil or the Middle States Council who 
wish information should write to: 
Florence O. Benjamin, Abington High 
School, Abington, or to John J. Serff, 
College Area Joint Schools, State Col- 
lege. 

The president of the Pennsylvania 
Council for the Social Studies is James 
Kehew, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, and president of the Middle 
States Council is George I. Oeste, 
Germantown High School, Philadel- 
phia. 


Efficiency can be defined as the art of get- 
ting others to do things that you hate to do 
yourself.—From WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 


Sympathize with the little boy who said to 
his mother: “Don’t say must; it makes me feel 
‘won't’ all over.”—From NATIONAL RETIRED 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Too many parents are not on spanking terms 
with their children—From NORTH CAROLINA 
EDUCATION 


Topics for Penn State 


Conference Announced 

Three live topics are slated for dis- 
cussion at the 33rd annual Superintend- 
ents’ and Principals’ Conference to be 
held at the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, August 2-4, 

Professor Gordon Mackenzie of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will speak on “Junior High School Cur- 
riculum” and “Teachers Evaluation.” 
The conference will resolve itself into 
discussion groups to continue an exam- 
ination of this subject. Similar proce- 
dure will be followed after John Cart- 
wright, Allentown superintendent of 
schools, opens up the matter of “School 
Finance in Pennsylvania.” A battery 
of speakers on “School Legislation” 
will include John M. Lumley, Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and State Senators Seyler, Hays, and 
Wagner. 


The PACS Meeting 
at State College 

The Pennsylvania Association of 
County Superintendents had a winter 
workshop on March 1, 2, and 3 at Nit- 
tany Lion Inn, State College. The 
theme was “The Leadership Function 
of the County Office.” 

Imported speakers were Jane Fran- 
seth, specialist in rural education, 
U. S. Office of Education, and Julian 
E. Butterworth, professor emeritus of 
educational administration, Cornell 
University. 

Paul S. Beaver, head of the Manage- 
ment Training Department of Pennsy]l- 
vania State University, talked on “Why 
I Like My Boss.” Clara Cockerille of 
Armstrong County, chairman of the 
PACS public relations committee, dis- 
cussed “Public Relations at the County 
Level.” Elwood L. Prestwood, assistant 
superintendent, Lower Merion school 
district, had the topic “Administrative 
Problems Arising at the Junior High 
School Level.” 

Leading the discussion on school 
legislation was C. N. Hanner, superin- 
tendent of Armstrong County schools. 
John M. Lumley, Deputy Superinten- 
dent, made a forceful presentation of 
legislative proposals which would af- 
fect education during the present ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

Appearing on Thursday morning’s 
program were Dan V. Skala, President 
of PSEA; the Honorable Stephen Mc- 


Cann of Greene County, chairman of 
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the House Committee on Education, 
and the Honorable Paul L. Wagner, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education. 

Earl K. Stock of Bellefonte, secretary 
of PACS, announced that a must on the 
calendar for each county superinten- 
dent and his better half is Buck Hill 
Falls, June 12-14. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During May 


1. Convene Executive Commit- 

tee. Give priority to these: 

a. Delegates’ Reservation— 
NEA Convention 

b. President-elect’s registra- 
tion, Local Branch Work- 
shop 

c. Report results of election 
of new officers to PSEA 
Headquarters 


2. Complete duplicate forms of 
Local Branch Annual Report 
Form, retain one copy for 
your Local Branch file, and 
return other copy to PSEA 
Headquarters as directed 


3. Provide an opportunity for 
all committees to submit 
final reports at the last busi- 
ness meeting of the Local 
Branch. Publish in summary 
form to entire membership 


4. Make plans to keep legisla- 
tive contact people mobilized 
for possible emergency action 
during out-of-school months 


5. Appoint Committees: 

a. To welcome the 
teachers next fall 

b. To plan for American 
Education Week, Novem- 
ber 6-12 

c. Have committee chair- 
men make tentative plans 
and choice of personnel 


new 


6. Summer and fall calendar— 
officers, delegates, interested 
members 
NEA Convention 
August, PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders Workshop 
October, Classroom Teachers 
Conference 
Fall Local Leaders Confer- 
ences 
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Classroom Teachers 


National Conference 

Lucille Carroll, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, announces that the twelfth annual 
Classroom Teachers National Confer- 
ence will be held at Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 

The conference, scheduled for July 
10-22, will be sponsored jointly by the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and Purdue University, with 
George E. Davis, director of the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education of the Uni- 
versity, and Lucille Carroll and Hilda 
Maehling, president and executive sec- 
retary respectively of the Department, 
acting as directors. The program it- 
self will be developed around the 
theme, Faith in Education—Horizons 
Unlimited. 

An interesting variation from the 
program of previous years has been 
planned. Three or four full-day clin- 
ics on educational areas of interest to 
teachers have been arranged. These 
clinics will include special lectures, 
discussion groups, and field trips con- 
ducted by specialists on the Purdue 
staff. 

Other days will follow the regular 
pattern with outstanding speakers at 
the morning session and discussion 
groups in the afternoon. An oppor- 
tunity to study organization problems 
will be provided. 

Tentative arrangements have been 
made for an entirely new feature in- 
volving a series of personal develop- 
ment sessions including such courses 
as developmental reading, parliamen- 
tary procedure, public speaking, voice 
culture, and modern language. 

Short general sessions are sched- 
uled for early evening. In an enter- 
taining and informative manner, areas 
of the professional program not in- 
cluded in other conference sessions, as 
well as recreation, will be presented 
at these meetings. 


Credit 


1. Certificate—Everyone attending 
the conference will receive a certifi- 
cate. Many boards of education ac- 
cept this certificate as evidence of in- 
service growth and many teachers have 
used it to receive credit to meet a local 
requirement of in-service growth or to 
maintain a position on a salary sched- 
ule. This certificate is included in the 
regular $75 fee. 

2. Ed. 518, Educational Problems 





for Teachers—Enrolment in Fd. 518 
is required if conference participants 
wish to receive an official statement of 
two hours of credit (graduate or un- 
dergraduate) earned, or to use the 
two hours credit toward a degree, in 
cases where another college will ac- 
cept transfer of credit. The tuition fee 
for Ed. 518 is an additional $20 for 
the two credits. 


Registration—Those interested in 
the conference may secure registration 
blanks by writing to the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
De. 


SPRING INVENTORY 
(Continued from page 298) 


establishing respect for the profession 
in your community and increasing the 
competence of each individual as a 
respected member of that profession. 
If your local branch had as one of its 
prime objectives during the past year 
the improvement of the cause of educa- 
tion in your community, in the State, 
and in the nation, and has sponsored 
activities which would enhance com- 
munity understanding and apprecia- 
tion of your objective, if the members 
of your local branch, individually and 
collectively, have made some cultural 
and civic contributions to the area 
served by your group, then you rightly 
deserve to feel honored in having 
served as president of your local 
branch. 

Surely, you will reap a rich harvest 
of personal satisfactions as you pass 
along the gavel of your office to the 
new president knowing that you have 
been a good leader because you have 
produced good results. 


We on this continent should never forget 
that men first crossed the Atlantic not to 
find soil for their ploughs but to secure liberty 
for their souls. 

—Robert J. McCracken 


There are many arts among men, the know!l- 
edge of which is acquired bit by bit by ex- 
perience, for it is experience that causes our 
life to move forward by the skill we acquire 
while want of experience subjects us to the 
effects of chance. 

—Plato 


Precepts or maxims are of great weight; 
and a few useful ones at hand dc more toward 
a happy life than whole volumes that we know 
not where to find. 

—Senece 
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Legal Interest 
SUSAN KAPUSTIK v. SCHOOL DISTRICT OF THE 
CITY OF ARNOLD 
(111 A.2d 169) 


In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
Opinion Filed January 14, 1955 


Facts: Susan Kapustik was employed 
as a clerk by the board of school direc- 
tors for a term of twelve months begin- 
ning with the year 1945-46 at a salary 
of $80 per month. No written contract 
was executed. She continued in the 
service of the district in a clerical 
capacity until her services were termi- 
nated by the board on January 31, 
1952. Each year her retention as clerk 
was indicated by motions of the board 
adopting annual salary schedules. Her 
discharge was due to the action of the 
board in combining certain jobs for the 
purpose of attaining greater efficiency 
and economy. Miss Kapustik, upon re- 
ceipt of notice of termination of her 
services, demanded a statement of the 
reasons for her dismissal and a hearing, 
both of which were refused. She there- 
after brought suit for her salary for 
the period from February through 
June of 1952. 

QuEsTION: Does the appointment of an 
employe on an annual basis by action 
of the board constitute a contract under 
the provisions of the School Code? 
ANSWER: Yes. 

Discussion: It was admitted that Miss 
Kapustik was not a professional em- 
ploye as that term is defined in the 
Public School Code of 1949. Therefore, 
she did not come within the provisions 
of the School Code relating to the ex- 
ecution of written contracts by all pro- 
fessional employes. The Court referred 
to prior decisions, which held that an 
employe appointed by proper action of 
the board who enters upon his duties 
pursuant to that action is an employe 
of the board under a contract, even 
though the same is not in writing. In 
the instant case, the employe was hired 
for a term of twelve months and her 
retention thereafter, without further 
arrangements being made, constituted 
a renewal of that contract for a similar 
period as that for which she was first 
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employed. Concluding that Miss Kapus- 
tik had a contract, it was held that she 
was entitled to notice of discharge giv- 
ing reasons therefor, and if demanded, 
to a hearing under the provisions of 
Section 514 of the Public School Code 
of 1949, and that this provision of the 
School Code is mandatory. Failure to 
comply with the same nullified any 
action discharging her. 

The Court therefore affirmed the de- 
cision of the lower court in which 
judgment was given for damages for 
the breach of her contract. 


Executive Council 

The 1955 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
February 26, at 9:40 a.m., with Presi- 
dent Dan Skala presiding. 


Rott Cartt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Norman C. Brillhart, John 
S. Cartwright, Anne G. Eifler, Besse 
Ekis, David C. Guhl, Tyyne Hanninen, 
E. Frances Hervey, George W. Hoff- 
man, Mrs. Ada S. Kessler, Mrs. Mil- 
tona Klinetob. James D. Lawson, 
Daniel E. Lewis, John M. Lumley, 
Edna L. Mest, Floyd B. Peters, J. 
Marie Prather, Claude H. Readly, Jr., 
Dan V. Skala. 

Absent but accounted for: Don G. 
McGarey. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 
Baker Thompson, NEA State Direc- 
tors; Lewis F. Adler, Attorney, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 


MinutEs—On motion of Doctor Hoff- 
man, seconded by Miss Hervey, the 
minutes of the January 22, 1955, 
meeting were approved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—President 
Skala told of his participation in 
Local Branch and State-wide meetings 
and referred particularly to the “in- 
form the public” meetings. He said, 
“We must do all we can to encourage 
our people back home to support 
these meetings. The success of our pro- 
gram will depend upon the work we 
do back home.” 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—On motion of Miss Hanninen, sec- 
onded by Miss Mest, Council approved 
the financial statement for the period 
January 1-31, as presented by the Ix. 
ecutive Secretary. 


Staff Personnel—On motion of Mr. 
Brillhart, seconded by Miss Prather, 
Council approved the employment of 
Mrs. Bernice A. Brown at a salary of 
$2600 to replace Nancy L. Johnson, 


resigned, 


STATE CoNVENTION—President Skala 
appointed the following subcommitice 
to consider a theme and speakers for 
the 1955 State Convention: George W. 
Hoffman, chairman, David C. Guhl, 
Don G. McGarey, John S. Cartwright, 
J. Marie Prather, and Mrs. Miltona 
Klinetob. 


LecaL Servic—E—Mr, Adler submitted 
his report of PSEA activities for the 
period January 13-February 16, and 
reported cu the Welsko case. 

Mr. Briilhart made, Mr. Readly sec- 
onded, a motion to assist Mr. Welsko 
financially in accordance with the 
Association policy. Motion carried. 


LEGISLATION 

State—The Executive Secretary re- 
ported on the status of legislation in 
the General Assembly and stated that 
the PSEA bills were ready for intro- 
duction. 





Resolution from Western District—In 
connection with the discussion on news- 
paper and TV coverage Miss Hanninen 
presented the following resolution 
from the February 19 meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Western 
Convention District: “Mr. Lamphere 
moved, Mrs. Guhl seconded, that we 
recommend to the State Executive 
Council that regular and consistent 
newspaper releases be made up and 
given to the various local newspapers 
and wire services informing the pub- 
lic of the present school and teaching 
needs of Pennsylvania, and that this 
work be done by an experienced news: 
paper consultant. (Local Branches 
should be informed that this is being 
done) .” 
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OPEN THE GATE: Enrichment Reader 


A book to be read after On Cherry Street and before 
We Are Neighbors, which contains a variety of de- 
lightful stories, some fanciful, some realistic. Open 
the Gate provides additional material which the slow 
learner will be able to read with a minimum amount 
of guidance and the fast learner independently. 
Abundantly illustrated in full color. Teachers’ 
Manual. 


LET’S LISTEN!—Auditory Training Records for Read- 
ing Readiness and Speech Develop- 
ment 


An album of three LP records especially designed 
for use with the first-year program of the Ginn Basic 
Readers, but also valuable for remedial work. The 
sixteen self-teaching lessons are so well motivated 
and so pleasingly varied that children respond eas- 
ily. A Guide is included. $7.50 net. 
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are easier — and fun with a 


BAKER SCIENCE PACKET 
for Elementary and Junior H. S. 


HERE’S WHAT IT LOOKS LIKE 


Neatly packaged in an attractive, durable 
container 

Compact and easy to carry around 

Easy to store away where it is instantly 
available 


HERE’S WHAT'S IN IT 


153 fascinating, workable experiments 
Each experiment printed on a sepa- 
rate 4x6 filing card 


Eleven different units 
Air Aviation Chemistry 
Machines Magnets Sound 
Each unit separated by a preprinted index card 
Easy to file away for future use 
Every experiment at your finger tips 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN USE IT 


For teacher demonstrations. Saves time, space and equipment 

For individual pupil activities. Each child does his own experiment from his own card 

For group activities. Each group works out a complete unit 

For science projects. Requires only ordinary, homemade or inexpensive equipment 

For all grade levels. Simple enough for primary grades. Challenging enough for 
upper grades 


BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS 42 Carolin Road, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
_ BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS at $3.50 per packet. 
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On motion of Mr. Peters, seconded 
by Mr. Lawson, Council voted to refer 
the resolution to the Public Relations 
Committee for action and for a report 
to the Council at its March meeting. 


Federal—Mr. Lumley reported on fed- 
eral legislation with particular refer- 
ence to the hearings on federal aid for 
school buildings. 


AssociATION AcTIvITIES — Presidents 
of Convention Districts and Depart- 
ments reported on activities in their 
particular areas of interest. 


Allocation to the Western Convention 
District—On motion of Mr. Brillhart, 
seconded by Miss Ekis; Council ap- 
proved an additional allocation of $600 
to the Western Convention District. 


Allocation to the Department of Higher 
Education—On motion of Mr. Brill- 
hart, seconded by Mr. Guhl, Council 
approved an additional allocation of 
$275 to the Department of Higher Edu- 


cation. 


NEA CeEntTER—On motion of Mr. 
Guhl, seconded by Miss Hanninen, 
Council voted to designate March and 
April for an “all out” campaign to at- 
tain the goal for the NEA Building 
Fund. A suggestive plan was presented 
for consideration. It was agreed that 
the Convention Districts could adapt 
these suggestions for their use. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEsIc- 
NATION OF NEA DeELEGATES—Miss 
Hanninen, chairman, reported that ac- 
cording to our NEA membership on 
February 17 of 46,981, Pennsylvania 
is entitled to 98 delegates to the Chi- 
cago Convention of the NEA, July 3-8. 
Of the 98 delegates, fourteen are dele- 
gates-at-large and eleven are ex-officio. 
Delegates in the respective Convention 
Districts were apportioned in accor- 
dance with established policy of the 
Association. 


LuncHEon—At 12:30 the Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel and at 1:45 went into ex- 
ecutive session. 


SUMMARY OF SALARY MATERIAL—Mr. 
Moser presented a study of average 
salaries of members of the instructional 
staffs in school districts for 1954-55. 
On motion of Doctor Addleman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Peters, Council voted 
that the summary should be sent to 
county and district superintendents, 
supervising principals, and presidents 
of local branches. 
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On motion of Mr. Guhl, seconded by 
Miss Mest, Council commended Mr. 
Moser for this report. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Expiration of terms for members of the 
ERC Commission—On motion of Mr. 
Lawson, seconded by Mr. Lewis, Coun- 
cil approved the following plan for 
the expiration of the terms of the 
members of the Commission on Ethics, 
Rights, and Competence: 


Three to expire December 31, 1955: 
Central-Western, Southeastern, West- 
ern 

Three to expire December 31, 1956: 
Central. Midwestern, Northeastern 


Three to expire December 31, 1957: 
Northwestern, Southern, Western 


Two to expire December 31, 1958: 
Eastern, Southeastern 


New Business 

NEA Convention—Pennsylvania Head- 
quarters for the Chicago Convention 
of the NEA will be Room 523 of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. President Skala 
appointed the following subcommittee 
to submit in March plans for the setup 
of Headquarters: Claude H. Readly, 
Jr., chairman, James D. Lawson, Floyd 


B. Peters, and Daniel E. Lewis. 


Allocation to the Department of V oca- 
tional and Practical Arts Education— 
On motion of Mr. Brillhart, seconded 
by Mr. Lawson, Council approved an 
additional allocation of $500 to the 
Department. 


Social Committee for NEA Convention 
—President Skala appointed the fol- 
lowing social committee for the NEA 
Convention in Chicago: Anne G. Eifler, 
chairman, Besse Ekis, Edna L. Mest, 
E. Frances Hervey, Tyyne Hanninen. 


Amendment to Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict Constitution—On motion of Doc- 
tor Hoffman, seconded by Miss Prath- 
er, Council approved the amendment 
to the Constitution of the Eastern Con- 
vention District as presented by Miss 


Mest. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

William D,. Hayward, Assistant, Radio 
and TV, New Jersey Education As- 
sociation—The Executive Secretary 
presented a request from the New 
Jersey Education Association to spon- 
sor jointly with the PSEA educational 


‘TV programs over WTPZ Philadelphia 


beginning next fall. He pointed out 


that the expenses involved would be 
minor. 

On motion of Doctor Addleman, 
seconded by Miss Hanninen, Council 
voted to participate in this project. 
Pennsylvania Conference on Education 
—Doctor Lumley discussed plans for 
this Conference to be held April 14 
and 15 in Harrisburg. 


NEA State Directors Report—Mrs. 
Graham and Mr. Thompson reported 
on the meeting of the NEA Board of 
Directors which they attended on 
February 23 at St. Louis. 


Next MEETINGC—The next meeting of 
the Council will be held March 19, 
Presidents of Departments will meet 
Friday evening, March 18. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 2:45 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Peters, seconded by Mr. 
Readly, Council adjourned.—H. E. 


GayMAN, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, Fri- 
day, March 4, at 8:00 p.m. and Satur- 
day, March 5, at 9:30 a.m., with Chair- 
man Kermit M. Stover presiding. 


Rott Catt—Present were: Cathleen 
M. Champlin, John Duronio, Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. 
Gayman, Millard L. Gleim, Glenn C. 
Hess, Fred L. Marshall, J. Wallace 


-Saner, Joseph Siegman, H. Austin 


Snyder, and Kermit M. Stover. 
Chairmen of Convention District 
Legislative Committees — Donald C. 
Thompson, Northwestern; James Mil- 
ler, Southeastern; Mrs. Irene Beard. 
Western; C. Earl Shank, Midwestern: 
Mrs. Sara Nancarrow, Northeastern— 
Dan V. Skala, President; Lewis F. Ad- 
ler, PSEA Attorney; A. C. Moser, R. 
C. Webster, and H. P. Lauterbach met 


with the Committee. 


Minutes—Minutes of the January 28 
and 29, 1955, meeting were approved 
on motion of Mr. Gleim, seconded by 
Mr. Saner. 


REPORTS FROM THE FiELD—Members 


‘of the Committee, Convention District 


~ Chairmen, and members of PSEA Staff 


gave reports on legislative activities at 
the local, district, and State levels. 
Mr. Stover emphasized the responsi- 
bility of Convention District Legisla- 
tive Committees to coordinate legisla- 
tive activities at the county level. He 
urged Convention District and Local 
Legislative Committees to call on 
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PSEA Legislative Committee members 
for assistance when needed. 

Mr. Adler reported that he had been 
in conference with the Department of 
Justice regarding increased retirement 
annuities for those who retired prior 
to May 1, 1951, prior to the writing 


of this legislation. 


PSEA LecistatTion INTRODUCED 
Automatic Option—H.B. 503; Best 
Five Years—H.B. 505; and Sick Leave 
Benefits for Accidental Injury—H.B. 
504, have been sponsored and intro- 
duced by Messrs. Polen and McCann. 


PSEA LEGISLATION TO BE INTRODUCED 


Legislation providing for the PSEA 
Salary and Subsidy proposals, Mandat- 





ing kindergartens, Payment of salary 


when due, Increased penalty for the 
employment of emergency certified 
teachers, Survivor benefits, Changing 
the fraction for computing a disability 
allowance from 1/90 to 1/80, and 
Credit for teaching service in the mili- 
tary forces or agency of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, will be introduced in the near 
future. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 


Retirement, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity—On motion of Mr. Gleim, sec- 
onded by Mr. Duronio, the Committee 
approved the recommendation of the 
Committee on Retirement Problems to 
present legislation to include employes 
of Pennsylvania State University as 
members of the School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System. 


Time Extension for Out-of-State Serv- 
ice—The Committee recommended that 
this problem be discussed with Dr. 
Lumley and Mr. Wrye. 


Credit for Military Service—On motion 
of Mr. Siegman, seconded by Mr. 
Marshall, the Committee requested 
further information from the Retire- 
ment Problems Committee. 


Reopening the Election of the 1/140 
Class—The Committee accepted the 
recommendation that legislation be 
prepared to permit members of the 
Retirement System who were on dis- 
ability allowance on July 1, 1950, to 
be placed automatically in the 1/140 
Class upon return to service, and that 
those who have returned to service 
from disability retirement between 
July 1, 1950, and the effective date of 
the act, be given the opportunity to 


elect membership in the 1/140 Class | 






* Hollywood's favorite 
adjectives are seldom 
used to describe class- 
room films but they cer- 
tainly fit these six new 
EB Films! Superb, fin- 
est, must-see—all of these 
come to mind as we review the combined ef- 
forts of some of the world’s greatest nature 
cameramen and eminent authorities in the 
fields of physical science, geography and the 
social studies. Judge for yourself by seeing and 
using any and all of these new titles: 


“REPTILES” (color) : Karl Patterson Schmidt, 
chief curator of zoology at Chicago's Natural 
History Museum guided this broadly-useful 
general science film which introduces the five 
orders of reptiles remaining on earth. The 
noted nature photographer, William A. Ander- 
son, filmed living sequences of lizards, turtles, 
tuataras, crocodillians and serpents in their 
habitat all over the U. S. 

“LIFE IN THE FOREST” (color): Here, An- 
derson’s camera artistry vividly shows how 
forests, like cities, are constantly changing and 
- densely populated. The probing telephoto lens 





* reveals how even the trunk of a dead tree teems 


with life. What is food for one denizen may be 
a threat to another, but all depend on plant 
life for food and shelter. 


“ANIMALS IN SPRING” (color): Fourth in 
the distinguished series of films on animal life 
during the different seasons — superbly pho- 
tographed by the noted Lynwood Chace. A 
delightful spring excursion into the natural 
environs of bluebirds, ducks, insects, frogs, 
turtles, foxes, skunks, woodchucks, and others. 


“A BALANCED AQUARIUM” (color): 
Filmed in cooperation with Walter Chute, 
Ph.D., director of Chicago’s 
world-famed Shedd Aquarium. 
We see two youngsters going 
through the steps of setting up 
a home aquarium. Beautiful 
close-up color photography of 
fish — an exciting motion picture and an ex- 
cellent teaching tool for middle grades. 


“READING MAPS” (color): The noted geog- 
rapher, Clarence W. Sorenson, collaborated in 
this introduction to the subject for primary 
grades. It explains the sign language of maps, 
shows how physical features of an area are 
translated into map symbols; describes use of 
scales, directions, legends and titles in map- 
making and reading. Watch for the fascinat- 
ing aerial mosaic secured with U. S. Navy 
cooperation. 


“THE HUNTER AND THE FOREST” (A 
Story Without Words): Sweden’s honored 
filmaker, Arne Sucksdorff has created this 
remarkable film which tells its story entirely 
through pictures, natural sounds and an origi- 
nal music score. This imaginative film will pro- 
vide exciting stimulus to creative writing in 
the elementary grades; has truly universal 
audience appeal. Paul Witty, reading author- 
ity, is the collaborator. 


EBPF’s versatile production units are literally 
spanning the world, and even solar space — 
filming many other forthcoming EBF ciass- 
room classics. Watch for news of “Shake- 
speare” (filmed at Stratford-Upon-Avon) “John 
Smith” and “The Pilgrims” (all produced by 
our own John Barnes) now nearing comple- 
tion in England. Others in the making in- 
clude: “Gandhi,” “Children of Germany,” 
“Ocean Voyage” and “Energy from the Sun.” 


ms oH. E. Brumbaugh, 3451 Jack- 
\, sonwald Ave., Reading, Pa. 
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SUMMER STUDY TOURS 


AROUND THE WORLD $1955 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 1499 
NEAR EAST incl. Holy Land 1495 


EUROPE (4 Tours) $999 to 1599 
Co-Educational — College Credit Optional — For 
Graduates, Undergraduates & Professional Persons. 

For details address: PROF. J. M. TARBELL 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON 1, PA. 








PLAN YOUR TRAVELS, 1955 
with one who has BEEN THERE. 
Write for free folders for ALASKA, 
EUROPE, CALIFORNIA, 
NEW ENGLAND, CANADA 


Daisy Dorsey, Dorsey Tours, Inc. 
504 Elizabeth Ave., So. Charleston 3, W. Va. 














SUMMER SCHOOL 
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Eighth Session, June 27—August 6, 1955 at 
Stanstead College, Stanstead, P.Q., Canada 


Special Program of Northern Studies 
Directed by J. Brian Bird, McGill University 


Study critical areas of world strife in their 
geographical setting. Enroll in this six weeks’ 
vacation summer school for professional teachers 
and students of Geography and for specialists 
in the Armed Forces. Instruction at graduate 
and undergraduate levels; academic credits; 
special program for teachers. 


Staffed by experts from Canada, United States, 
Europe and New Zealand. Lecturers: A. D. 
Belmont, J. Brian Bird, Theo. Hills, Diamond 
Jenness, Svenn Orvig, R. F. Peel, Kirk H. 
Stone, Bogdan Zaborski. 


Courses: The Arctic Environment, Man in the 
Northlands, Polar Climatology, Political Geog- 
raphy, Physiography, Air Photograph Analysis, 
Soviet Union, Europe, Canada, Geographical 
Teaching, Field Survey. 


Comfortable accommodation in modern co-educa- 

tional Stanstead College in beautiful country 

near U. S. border. 

Tuition $115.00 Registration Fee $25.00 

Board and Residence $100.00 
(CANADIAN FUNDS) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Enquiries to: Director, Geography Summer School, 
McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. 





COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay at this modern 25- 
story hotel. All rooms 
outside exposure. Large, 
beautifully fur- 
nished rooms with 
kitchenette, pri- 
vate bath, from 
$5.50 daily. Two 
room suites from 


$8.50. 
SPECIAL MONTHLY 
RATES! 














Air-conditioning & 
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Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents are offered a wide selection of 
graduate and undergraduate courses in 
the Summer Sessions for 1955. Whether 
you require training for certification or are 
a candidate for a degree, courses are 
ideally suited to your needs. 
Pre-Session 
Sessions June 6 to June 24 
Regular Session 
Sessions June 27 to August 5 
Post-Session 
Sessions August 8 to August 26 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which 
lists the courses to be offered during the 1955 
Summer Sessions. Address: Office of the Registrar, 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22, Pa. 
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within one year of the effective date of 
the act. 


Sick Leave Rights—Mr. Adler was re- 
quested to investigate the legal pro- 
visions for the retention of Sick Leave 
rights in cases of Sabbatical Leave. 


Sabbatical Leave Equivalents—Mr. 
Adler was requested to prepare legis- 
lation providing for the equivalent of 
one-half year or a full year for the 
restoration of health under the Sab- 
batical Leave Law. 


Emergency Certification—The Com. 
mittee agreed to consider further at its 
next meeting, the penalty for emer- 
gency certification as it applies to all 
professional employes. 


DPI Salaries—On motion of Mr. 
Gleim, seconded by Mr. Marshall, the 
Committee approved the salary recom- 
mendations from the Department of 
Public Instruction as received from its 


Local Branch. 


School Nurses—On motion of Miss 
Champlin, seconded by Mr. Gleim, 
the Committee agreed to prepare and 
support legislation to provide one nurse 
for each 1000 pupils. 

The Committee reaffirmed its stand 
to support the continuance of the 
School Nursing program under the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


Teacher Load—Dr. Hess made a 
progress report. On motion of Miss 
Epley, seconded by Mr. Duronio, the 
Committee agreed that this study be 
continued. 


Review oF Bitits—Bills introduced in 
the General Assembly relating to Edu- 
cation were reviewed by the Com- 
mittee. 


ACTION ON BILLs 

S.B. 174—Salaries—Scotland School 
for Veterans’ Children—The Commit- 
tee requested further information on 
this bill for consideration at the next 
meeting. 


H.B. 150 — Payments Educational 
Equipment—On motion of Mr. Sieg- 
man, seconded by Dr. Hess, the Com- 
mittee agreed to support this bill. 


H.B. 162—Tuition Charges—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Gleim, seconded by Mr. 
Snyder, the Committee agreed to sup- 
port this bill. 
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he. the Committee will be held Friday KQWw : w travel, 
all | evening, April 15, and Saturday morn- ce 
ing. April 16. a ’ 
[ ApJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- Low-cost luxury is the key- 
+ journed at 1:40 p.m.—A. C. Moser, _ note of Greyhound’s new Air 
1€ Acting Secretary Suspension coaches! They 
m- | give you a panoramic view 
of of America’s most delightful 
its | Ethics, Rights, and Competence scenery, through 6-foot pic- 
The Commission on Ethics, Rights, ture windows. You ride re- 
ae; sian aia Wi cdg SUE cea laxed behind one of the 
and Competence me ary 18 a ila Reasek debi eke 
i: 19, Chairman George A. Eichler pre- parking bother, no traffic 
* siding. | strain —and the cost is only a 
nd It was decided that the committee | fraction as much as driving! 
be. will work this year on implementing | 
Fi the Codes of Ethics, Rights, and Com- | 
: petence, with special emphasis on as- 4 
= sistance to Local Branches. A hand- AA Uv, 
bee book on what to do and how to do it ee eer 
of cane ang in regard to ERC Shiki teen aniline 
a sy d hai cai a : you ride the beautiful new 
a Four subcommittees were appointed Scenicruiser (pictured 
he by the chairman: Organization, ERC above) —with dual-level 
be Devices, Implementation, and Publica- sightseeing, super-smooth 
ti Air Suspension Ride, per- 
ion. , vaca 
oF ; fected air conditioning—and 
Doctor Eichler received a_ letter even a complete washroom. 
in questioning whether the profession Hundreds of Greyhound’s 
lu- should discipline its members. The famous Highway Traveler 
m- members were asked to prepare a brief coaches also feature Air 
; : Suspension Ride, air condi- 
statement on this before the next meet- oe irae 
P ; : tioning, panoramic picture 
ing.—GrRacE I. KAUFFMAN, Secretary wii 
Local Branches 
- ; ...AT THE SAME LOW FARES BY 
it- [he Committee on Local Branches 
on — met February 11 and 12 with Chair- eG 4 E Y ag Oo U W D 
xt — man John M. Urban presiding. The ® 
Committee discussed as goals for the - 
Pi / ‘ ona ee, Ee a _— 
} 1955 year the following: Development ——, : 
s ‘ i 
i. of plans and programs relating to ee Ce ee 
e better communications for Local NEW! VACATION-PLANNING MAP 
me Branches; the concentrated effort in | — showing dozens of Expense-Paid Address 
Local Branches to achieve the State | Tour prices and places, all around oo: * 
Association’s NEA building goal, and America. Mail to Greyhound Tour De- “to 
10- z s : Send me special infor- ' 
_ the continued development of Local partment, 71 W. Lake St., Chicago, _ mation on @ Tour 10: eect STS 
x Branch leadership. — HERBERT P. illinois. Full-color map is free. _1 prefer (] Individual Tour [] Escorted Group Tour 
ip- a ; cot eke 
LAUTERBACH, Acting Secretary 
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“Appa! 
“LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER” 





A Bell and Howell photo 


Evaluated and Recommended for 


JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE CLASSES in 
JOURNALISM and SOCIAL STUDIES 


ported by local opinion, he succeeds in effect- 
ing a minor reform. The film takes us from the 
collection of news to the printing presses and 
finally shows us how the newspaper goes out 
to be read eagerly and talked over through- 
out the whole community. 


The teachers who evaluated “LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER” said that it was “of great 
usefulness in pointing out the similarities 
and differences in how Americans and Brit- 
ons do things” and that for teachers who 
recognize this ‘‘the film has a great discussion 
potential.” They felt it was valuable “for the 
additional insight it gives into British indi- 
vidual and community character” and for 
“its comparison of newspapers and social 
life in two different countries.” 


“LOCAL NEWSPAPER” 


This film deals with a service that is funda- 
mental to the life of any community — the 
local newspaper. Both the high school social 
studies teachers and the journalism teachers 
who evaluated it for classroom use, at the 
request of the Bureau of Visual Education of 
one of America’s foremost universities, con- 
sider that it has ‘great usefulness” in both 
these subject fields at the junior high and 
senior high school and college levels. 

The film tells the story of a typical local 
newspaper — an actual one, the “Newbury 
Weekly Times” — and of the market town 
community which it serves. The editor di- 
rects the paper independently of any large 
financial group and without fear or favor. 
His paper is representative of similar news- 
papers all over the world. Its pages reflect the 
life of a typical small country town, report- 
ing events of local interest and voicing local 
opinion. This is illustrated by means of par- 


p 


a eae including that of the editor B/W 20 Minutes 
imself attending a local Council meeting 
and how, through his editorial advocacy sup- Rent $2.50 Sale $55.00 





30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 














USE THIS COUPON 
Available in 
school year of 


1954-55 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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“Yours ... for the asking” 


No requests from children, please. Our 
advertisers prefer to send their materia! to 
teachers or administrators only. Watch the 
advertisers’ own copy for some attractive ma- 
terial not listed in this column. Please print 
or type your name, address, and title. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


124 


_ 


Go 


co 


3 


_ 


6: 


eS) 


64. 


103. 


11 


—_ 


44. 


. MICHIGAN VACATION 


. WAYSIDE WONDERS 


InsIDE RAILROADING. Booklet which ex- 
plains some aspects of railroading rarely 
seen by the general public. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads) 


A Scuoot Desk Is Born. A booklet de- 
scribing the research, testing, engincer- 
ing behind American Seating’s No. 445 
new high school desk. (American Seat- 
ing Company) 


THE TRAVELER’s FRIEND. A_ 24-page, 
purse size, booklet which includes doilar 
exchange values and time changes all 
over the world, equivalents in weights 
and measures, space for itinerary, rec- 
ord of expenses, and suggestions on gra- 
tuities. (National City Bank of New 
York) 


ATTRACTIONS, 
(Michigan Tourist Council) 


. CREATIVE CRAFTS WITH CRAYOLA. A 32- 


page book of ideas on how to make use- 
ful gifts, party games, invitations, and 
many other articles. For teachers only. 
(Binney & Smith Co.) 


.New No. 55 TreacHers Buyinc GuIDE 


contains over 3500 items—workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies, and 
equipment. (Beckley-Cardy Co.) 


ALONG AMERICA’S 
Hicuways. Wall Mural 8 feet wide in 
full color. Also 9-page booklet, “How to 
See America.” (Greyhound Lines) 


. HAwamt Air VACATION FOLDERS contain 


itineraries of Hawaiian vacation plan- 
ning. For educators only. (United Air 
Lines) 


AVIATION TEACHING Alps FOLDER out- 
lines classroom materials available with- 
out charge. (United Air Lines) 


. CALIFORNIA AIR VACATION FOLDERS de- 


tail low cost tours available. (United 


Air Lines) 


. FRANCE. This 24-page booklet contains 


much helpful information on what to 
see and look for in various regions of 
France. (French National Railroads) 


WESTERN SuMMER Tours. A_ booklet, 
over 60 pages, illustrated in color. (Chi- 
cago & North Western-Union Pacific) 


. SUMMER SEssION BULLETIN of the Uni- 


versity of Miami. Lists over 300 courses 
and 5 workshops in residence plus a 
Latin American Culture Workshop in 
Oaxaca, Mexico. 


EBF-25tTH ANNIVERSARY CATALOG SupP- 
PLEMENT describes many new films now 
ready for classroom use. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films) 
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Be a Builder 


in the March issue of PSJ, it was 
announced that the months of March 
and April have been designated by the 
Executive Council for emphasis on the 
NEA Building Fund. 

\We are encouraged by the reports 
from our convention district presidents 
and our NEA State Directors. They 
tell us that Local Branches are accept- 
ing their quotas and are initiating in- 
tensive campaigns to meet these 
quotas. 

We feel certain that many members 
of the PSEA would like to be all-star 
NEA builders. To be an all-star NEA 
builder, one must recruit ten NEA life 
members. 

The life membership application 
blank on this page is for the conveni- 
ence of those who wish to become all- 
star builders. It is also for the use of 
every individual member who desires 
to become a part of the new NEA cen- 
ter through life membership. 

Life membership means more than 
a tangible evidence of support of the 
NEA building campaign. It associates 
the member for life with his national 
professional association. 


Mail to: 


William G. Carr, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 

1201 Sixteerth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


| want to help make a new headquarters building a reality. Please enrol me 
as a life member of the National Education Association. 


Please send the Gold Emblem, Life Membership Certificate, and Special 
Life Membership Card to the address below. | understand that | am to receive 
the NEA Journal, the NEA Research Bulletin, and the annual volume of Pro- 


ceedings—for life. 


PIES... 55 ee «9 bs Gast 


CS ee er eee 


I Oo iin sv in cc 


| wish to use the following payment plan. Enclosed is payment on my 


membership. 
.... $150—full payment 


.... $ 25a year for 6 years 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Offer 300 courses in 42 departments in the 
college and schools of Arts and Sciences, 
Business Administration, Education, Engineer- 
ing, Law and Music. Housing in Residence 
Halls of America’s “most modern campus.” 


WORKSHOPS—On Campus 
Air Age Education—July 6-Aug. 12. 
(Registration closes May 15) 
Designed for elementary and high school 
teachers. Six weeks, six credits. Total cost 
of tuition, rooms and all meals: $222. 
TV and Film Institute—July 11-July 31. 
(Registration closes June 1) 
In the studios of Station WTVJ and Reela 
Films of Miami, co-sponsors. Practical train- 
ing in live TV program production and in 
motion picture production for television. 
Five credits. Tuition and laboratory expen- 
ses: $120. 
Spanish Language Institute—June 15-July 22. 
(Registration closes May 15) 
Concentrated work in conversation, gram- 
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.... $504 year for 3 years 


.... $15 a year for 10 years 


APPLY NOW FOR SUMMER COURSES 
at the UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


mar, pronunciation, in elementary Spanish. 
Modern laboratory facilities. Six credits. Tui- 
tion $96. 
Human Relations Workshop—June 15-July 23. 
(Registration closes June 14) 
Offers six credits, graduate or undergrad- 
uate. Panels and lectures by prominent 
specialists. Intergroup projects, field trips. 


WORKSHOPS—Off Campus 


At Oaxaca, Mexico—June 14-July 22. 

(Registration closes May 1%) 
Courses in Latin-American history, Spanish, 
art, creative writing (advanced), economics, 
anthropology and others. Five to seven cred- 
its. Cost: $460, including tuition, round trip 
air travel from Miami, field trips, room and 
meals. 

At Burnsville, N. C—July 6-Aug. 17. 

(Registration closes May 1) 
Parkway Playhouse, in the high Blue Ridge. 
Five major productions, including a musi- 
cal. Provides experience in all phases of 
play production. Room, board and tuition, 
six weeks, $198. Four credits. 


Full University curricula and four Workshops in the dynamic and lovely setting of summertime South 
Florida, plus a choice of Workshops in Mexico and North Carolina. 


Two Summer Sessions: I—June 14-July 23; Il—July 25-August 31 
Six Workshops 


Director of Summer Sessions, Box 488-B 
University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 


| am interested in further information and 
application forms on: 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
First Six-Weeks Summer Session ; 
Second Six-Weeks Summer Session 1 
Teachers “Air Age Education’ Work- 1! 
shop J 
TV and Film Institute ; 
Spanish Language Institute i 
Human Relations Workshop 1 
Oaxaca Latin-American Workshop 1 
Burnsville Parkway Playhouse - 

1 

1 
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Farm AnpD City. 192 pp. $1.80. ANIMALs, 
PLANTS, AND MACHINES. 254 pp. $2. Our 
Country. 318 pp. $2.20. Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell and Others. Heath 
Revised edition of Our Growing World 

Series. “Farm and City” provides the founda- 

tion for a beginning social studies curricu- 

lum. It contains material on farm and city 
life with the study of animals, foods, and 
other necessities included. In the second 

book, “Animals, Plants, and Machines,” a 


bey learns that he cannot live without plants 
and animals. Familiar things used daily by 
children are traced to sources of production. 
“Our Country” presents simple geographical, 
historical, and social aspects of the United 
States in such a way as to awaken in chil- 
dren love for their country and interest in 
its peoples. Indian stories, pioneer stories, 
stories of modern children and new inven- 
tions together with brief factual passages 
and occasional poems are interwoven to 








Summer Sosstons = 1955 


Dit Sittive 


June 13 to July 1 


° 
° Main S Sessi 
° ain ummer ession 








a July 5 to August 13 
Oo 
oS Pout-Ses ton 
oS August 15 to September 2 
oe 
oe 
o h | 6 
é The Pennsylvania 

ie) 
ie) 


; State University 


Enjoy a profitable program of summer study combined 
with delightful vacation surroundings in the cool, moun- 
tain environment of Penn State. 


Specialized courses, institutes, conferences, and work- 


istrators. 


Scholarships available for qualified applicants in several 
of the special projects, including Conservation Education 
Laboratory, Health Education Workshop, Safety Educa- 
tion and Driver Training, Seminar in the Teaching of the 
Natural Sciences in Relation to Religious Concepts, and 
Institute for High School Teachers of Science. 


plements academic offerings. 
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¢ Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 
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for bulletin information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 

Room 101 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
University Park 


Pennsylvania 
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shops designed for in-service teachers and school admin- 


Diversified program of recreation and entertainment sup- 


give a picture of our country. The stories 
give a sense of change and progress due to 
new means of communication such as radio 
and television and to new means of trans- 
portation such as stratoliners, helicopters, 
and jets. There are authentic illustrations, 
maps, and pictorial charts in the books. The 
type and color add to the appeal. 


TEACHER, TEACHER, Don’t Wuip Me. Eugen- 
ia A. Ellison. 190 pp. Christopher Publish- 
ing House. $2.75 
A Texas school teacher with wide experi- 

ence treats you to some of the charming 
characters she has had in fifth grade. In 
the stories of Ted, Lyndon, and Ann, you 
will recognize the most important of human 
beings—yourself at age ten. These and a 
score of other fascinating little menaces 
run helter-skelter across the pages of this 
book, which is the chronicle of a year of 
school teaching in a fifth grade. The particu- 
lar children whom she tells of in her book 
were a group who had been together during 
all of the years of their elementary school 
training. Each one was a character in his 
own right, yet together they formed a group 
which was very close in affection and in- 
terests. 


Our Home aAnp Scuoot. R. W. Burkhardt 
and Ann G. McGuinness. 128 pp. Illus. 
Beckley-Cardy 
This is the first reader of the Home En- 

vironment Series. The story is told in 

sprightly language, and the illustrations in 
color are lively. 


Here’s Cartos oF Mexico. Bernadine Bailey. 
128 pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy 
Religious, family, marketing, food, money, 
and travel customs of Mexico are told through 
the adventures of Carlos. The pictures and 
the line drawings are splendid. Spanish pro- 
nunciations are given at the end of the book. 


Lancuace For Daity Use. Grades 3-8. Mil- 
dred A. Dawson and Others. World Book 
Company 
At each grade level, items of grammar 

are taught which can best be comprehended 

and applied. There is coverage of mechanics 
such as form, punctuation, spelling, and 

voice. In connection with the writing of a 

letter, for example, the pupil learns specific 

uses for capital letters and punctuation. He 
becomes conscious of the need for choosing 
words and for constructing sentences that 
accurately convey his meanings. He learns 
that the effectiveness of his message is af- 
fected by his spelling and handwriting. In 
preparing an oral report, he learns that 
voice, enunciation, pronunciation, and cor- 
rect word usage are essential. Language 
workbooks are available for grades 3-8. 


FunctTionaAL MatHematics. Grade 8. W. A. 
Gager, Dorris H. Johnson, C. N. Shuster, 
Richard Madden, and F. W. Kokomoor. 
380 pp. Illus. Scribner’s 


The authors of this book have searched 
to find ways to present mathematical ideas 
in their most effective, logical, and psycho- 
logical patterns. They present concepts 
gathered from arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry to provide a program of 
useable mathematics. The chapters of the 
book are entitled Using Graphs, Number 
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Roundup, Per Cent—A Constant Companion, 
Meking Money Work, Moving Money 
Around, Money for Specific Purposes, Keep- 
ing in Touch with the World, Using Com- 
passes and Straightedge, Experimenting with 
Plane Figures, Experimenting with Solid 
Figures, Electricity: The Invisible Worker, 
and Keeping in Practice. There are tables 
of weights and measures. 


Mr. TurKeY GOBBLER AND OTHER STORIES. 
Rachel Baker, Teacher in Derry Town- 
ship Schools, Hershey. 91 pp. Illus. 
Pageant Press, Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. $2.50 

\ foursome of juvenile stories, three of 
which are illustrated by children. I[llustra- 
tions for the fourth are adapted by William 

Batchelor from children’s drawings. “Baby 

Jesus” is an imaginative interpretation of 

the Bible story of the birth of Jesus, the Star 

of the East, and the Wise Men of Bethlehem. 

There is the guidance problem story, “Bill’s 

Dilemma,” that is fine for small boys with 

an overdeveloped collector’s instinct. “Mr. 

Turkey Gobbler” is a wide-eyed fantasy of 

capture and rescue. “A Book of Manners,” 

using animals as models of what a child 
should not be, teaches by example and with 

a subtlety of technique the busy mother may 

not always have time to employ. It contains 

a whole world of animals and birds that will 

intrigue the youngsters. 


New Souip Geometry. A. M. Welchons and 
W. R. Krickenberger. 336 pp. Illus. Ginn. 
$2.68 
In addition to a presentation of solid 

geometry, this text offers concise treatments 
of logarithms, plane and spherical trigonom- 
etry, and coordinate geometry of space. It 
helps high school boys and girls to acquire 
spatial concepts, perceive the relations of 
figures lying in different planes, and make 
practical use of solid geometry. 


Pustic RELATIONS IN Epucation. C. L. 
Brownell, Leo Gans, and T. Z. Maroon. 
260 pp. McGraw-Hill. $4.50 

The authors present an outline of aims 
and methods for a public relations program 
in the American schools. Each technique is 
illustrated from real situations. Personnel re- 
lations within schools and school systems are 
treated as basic public relations. 


A History OF THE First PENNSYLVANIA 
State NormMat ScHoor. Lee Graver, 
Principal, Senior High School, Nazareth. 
266 pp. Illus. State Teachers College, 
Millersville. $3.50 

This history of the State Teachers College, 

Millersville, which is celebrating its cen- 
tennial in 1955, was written as a doctoral 
dissertation. It has been adapted in its pres- 
ent form, without footnotes and other char- 
acteristics of a graduate dissertation, to be 
the centennial history of the oldest Teachers 
College in the State. The book gives the 
story of the rise of the Lancaster County 
Normal School, explains the administration 
and finance, traces the expansion of the phys- 
ical plant, its faculty, its student body, and 
the development of the curriculum. The final 
chapter is a history of the extracurricular 
activities at the institution. 
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LEVEL 1—Remedial 





Cowboy Sam and Porky ..............-- Primer $ 
Cowboy Sam and Shorty ............Grade 1 
Cowboy Sam and the Fair ........ Grade 2 


Cowboy Sam and the Indians ....Grade 3 


Ask our representative to show you 


BECKLEY-CARDY 
1900 N. Narragansett ) 


boy Sam books! 


Yes, there are two series of Cow- 








One series with a special vocabu- 
lary for your remedial group; the 
other with an average vocabulary 
for the enjoyment and enrichment 


of all the children. 


Now, every child in your room can 
enjoy Cowboy Sam, the most popu- 


lar ‘“westerner” to enter a clas 


S- 


room. So, don’t confine your Cow- 


boy Sam books to remedial and sp 


e- 


cial classes. Give everyone a chance 


to know and enjoy Cowboy Sam. 
LEVEL 2—Average 


1.28 Canaan: SON ei ccoete nen Primer $1. 
1.32 Cowboy Sam and Freddy .......... Grade 1 1. 
1.40 Cowboy Sam and the Rodeo ....Grade 2. 1. 


Cowboy Sam and the Rustlers Grade 3 1. 


COMPANY a PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


28 
32 
40 
68 


these books or write for full description and samples. 








Travel 
Canadian Pacific 
to Alaska! 


Start your cruise trip by going to Van- 
couver aboard Canada’s first and only 
stainless steel, Scenic Dome streamliner, 
THE CANADIAN. 

Now take the most exciting trip of 
your life! Cross scenic Canada on 
Canadian Pacific’s new Dome train; 
board a Canadian Pacific ship for 
Alaska! 

Starting April 24, you can leave 
for Vancouver from Montreal or 
Toronto on The Canadian. Your 
route: via spectacular Banff and 
Lake Louise in the Canadian 
Rockies. On your way, view mag- 
nificent Canada from comfortable, 
high-up Scenic Domes! 

On arrival in Vancouver, board 
one of Canadian Pacific’s spacious 
Princess ships for an 8% day round 
trip to Alaska. And see 2.000 miles 
of unspoiled country under ever- 
changing northern lights along the 
smooth inside passage. 

There’s no extra train fare for 
Dome accommodations! And you 
pay as little as $180 for ship passage. 
Make reservations now! 


OP Wwe 
\4 \) a 
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Contact your local agent or Canadian Pacific, 
in principal cities in U.S. and Canada. 

















Books Received 


American Technical Society, 848 E. 58th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill.: 
Farm Suop SKILLs in Mechanized Agricul- 
ture. H. O. Sampson, A. S. Mowery, and 
H. L. Kugler. $4.95 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 232 Madison Ave., New 
Pore 16:.N5 ¥.: 
DANCE COMPOSITION AND PRopucTION for 
High Schools and Colleges. Elizabeth R. 
Hayes. $4 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.: 

JOHN SLOAN 

Brooks. $5 


-A Painter’s Life. Van Wyck 









The Garrard Press, 119-123 W. Park Ave., 
Champaign, Ill.: 
MEtTHOps IN Reapinc. E. W. Dolch. $3.50 


Indiana University Press, Bloomington, In- 
diana: 

JoHNNY AppLesEED—Man 
Robert Price. $5 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 

Philadelphia: 

AMERICAN SPEECH. Fourth Edition. Wil- 
helmina G. Hedde and W. N. Brigance. 
$3.20 

ENGLISH FoR Topay. Revised. Martha Gray 
and Clarence W. Hach. Grade 9, $2.60. 
Grade 10, $2.64. Grade 11, $2.72. Grade 
12, $2.76 


and Myth. 


(ee 


you'll always remember 


HAWAII 


7 full days as low as $467 from 
Philadelphia via UNITED AIR LINES 


Take your choice of 8 wonderful low-cost tours to 
these enchanting islands—from 7 to 22 days. Low prices 
include Waikiki hotel, sightseeing, round trip air fare 
and transportation to and from Honolulu airport. 


Graduate study courses in Hawaii! Write: Director 


of Summer sessions, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 


“— T.H. Fully accredited. 









Please send folder showing prices and 
details for United’s 8 Hawaii vacations. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Send coupon for free information and folders 
or contact your nearest United office. 


aaa eee eee ee ee -j 
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Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 

NOY: 

My Hic Scuoot. R. P. Harris 

WorkKBook TO ACCOMPANY HIstTory or 4 
Free Peopie. H. W. Bragdon and S. P. 
McCutchen 

Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 

York 16, N. Y.: 

PuHysicAL EpucaTION FOR CHILDREN. D, 
Cyril Joynson. A book intended for those 
in charge of the physical education of 
boys and girls of 5-1]. $4.75 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 

Chicago 37, Ill.: 

MopERN PHILOSOPHIES AND EDUCATION, 
Part I, The Fifty-fourth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education. MENTAL HEALTH IN MopeErn 
Epucation. Part II. Edited by Nelson 
B. Henry. $3.25 each 


| University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4: 


THE YEARBOOK OF SCHOOL Law, 1955. Lee 
O. Garber. $2.75 (Order from the author 
at the University) 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 

York: 

ALGEBRA OnE. R. R. Smith and F. G. 
Lankford, Jr. $2.80 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


| U. S. Government 


Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS FOR 
THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN. $0.35 
Junior HicH ScHoot Facts—A Graphic 
Analysis. $0.50 
ScHoot Liprary STANDARDS, 1954. $0.20 
Sratistics oF HicHER Epucation: Faculty, 
Students, and Degrees, 1951-52. $0.35 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C. 


| Miscellaneous 


Atrcrart Numer 116. The Story of the 
Aircraft Plant. $0.50. Aviation ACTIVI- 
TIES. Booklet for Boys and Girls. $0.30. 
Materials of Instruction Committee, Na- 
tional Aviation Education Council, Inc., 
1115 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Becominc MEN ano Women. Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet. $0.50. 1955 SRA CaTA.oc. 
Educational Edition. Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Il. 

EpucaTION IN FamiLy Finance. A Seven 
Year Progress Report. National Com- 
mittee for Education in Family Finance, 
488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

A FatHer Looks at Procressive Epuca- 
TION. National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $0.25 

Know Our Wortp. Map Study for Middle 
Grades. $0.35. OUTLINE Maps. 16” x 11”. 
Less than 50 maps of one order number, 
$0.05 per map. Per envelope of 50 maps 
of one order number, $1.50. Denoyer- 
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Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., | 


Chicago 40, Ill. 

More Pustiiciry ror Your ScHoor. Jim 
Newton, 220 Sherman Ave., Hamilton, 
Ohio. $1 

Motion Pictures ror MentAL HEALTH 
Procrams. Division of Community Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Mental Health, Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Harrisburg 

PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE. Bulletin 18. 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harris- 
burg. $0.25 

QUESTIONNAIRE STUDIES COMPLETED—Bib- 
liography No. 25, 1953-54. Educational 
Research Service, December, 1954. Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $1 

UNESCO Features, UNESCO, 19, Avenue 
Kléber, Paris XVI 

Sixth Annual Institute 

School Nurses’ Section 

Pa. Nurses Assn. 

Place: 


Ballroom, Brunswick Hotel, 


Lancaster 


When: May 14, 1955 


Time: 8:30-9:30 a.m.—Registration, 
Balcony 
9:30-10:10—Introduction of 
guests 


10:15-11:45—Tour of Cleft 
Palate Clinic, Dr. Cooper 
and his staff in charge 
12:00 noon-2:00 p.m.—Lunch- 
eon program 
Speaker: Representative 
from the American Nurses 
Association 
2:00-3:45—Dr. Cooper, In- 
tegration of the Cleft Palate 
Clinic 
Slides shown by Mr. Fogarty 
3:45-4:00—Evaluation and 
closing remarks 





FRANCE. Emphasis must be placed upon 
the high intellectual qualifications that France 
requires of all her teachers. The primary 
teocher is first and foremost responsible for 
handing on knowledge, and the dictum of the 
Emperor Charlemagne, who founded numerous 
schools in the ninth century, is still true: 
“Although to do good is better than to have 
much knowledge, yet knowledge is necessary 
for the doing of good.” A master who teaches 
a peasant boy in the remotest of our villages 
is the equal of those teaching in the schools 
of the capital; a master who teaches children 
in a poor suburban district is not inferior in 
knowledge and professional competence to a 
teacher serving in the elementary classes of 
the most famous secondary school. One of the 
conditions conducive to equality among men 
is thus secured and, at the same time, the 
individuality of the country districts, and the 
prosperity and independence of the people 
living in them, are safeguarded. In a country 
where half the population lives outside the 
great towns and cities and where a third of 
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in 1955 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Smith-Jones 
...a newly-published text for the average gth grade student who has 
had little or no science background. GENERAL SCIENCE features 
a simple vocabulary, an easily-read writing style, a time-saving unit- 
problem organization, and a practical comprehensive testing pro- 
gram, A minimum of science equipment is required. 


GENERAL SCIENCE WORKBOOK 


Smith-Jones 
. an all-new companion to GENERAL SCIENCE. Emphasis is 
placed upon the practical application of science principles to specific 
problems presented in the 81 lesson-exercises and 191 pupil experi- 
ments. An abundance of directed learning activities are included to 
assure careful reading and understanding of the text. 


READING FOR MEANING 


Guiler-Coleman 
. . . has been extended in 1955 to include grades 4 and 5. Grades 
6-12 are newly-revised this year. The foremost objective of these 
workbooks is to give meaningful practice in all of the basic reading 
skills. 


New 





J. B. Lippincott Company 


Represented by C. W. Collier, Pittsburgh 
Henry S. Klock, Carlisle—Ray Knowlton, Jenkintown 

















é 
Arilocrall EUROPEAN RAIL 


rae The 


ae EXPRESS 





TRAVEL 






The world’s longest and fastest daily non-stop 
train—Paris to Bordeaux—now saves 314 
hours between Paris, Madrid and Lisbon. 
A comfortable, speedy route to Biarritz 
and the Basque country, the SUD 
EXPRESS carries Pullmans, Coaches 
and a Dining Car (Wagon-Restaurant). 


You can secure your rail accommodations 
before you leave. Tickets may be purchased 
and advance reservations made through your 
Travel Agent or at any of our three offices. 
“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY-THE RAIL WAY”. 
323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. « 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal: P.Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE, N.Y. Dept.R-3 
Please send me free 
the new 1955 illustrated Nome 
booklet ‘‘France.”’ Address 


— 
esas Its Fun toco Jah 


RAILROADS 








City State. 
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the teachers exercise their office in schools 
with one or two classes, the merits of the 
country school teachers are properly appre- 
ciated. Devoting themselves wholeheartedly 
to their work, respected and influential in the 
village, they have for several generations ex- 
ercised a far-reaching influence and have, 
in many cases, helped to bring the new ad- 
vances of civilization to the people.—Héléne 
Brulé, in The Education of Teachers in France 
(Unesco) 


It is not given to any man, however en- 
dowed, to rise spontaneously into intellectual 
splendour without the parentage of antecedent 
thought. 

—John Tyndall 


Temple’s Comparative 
Education Tour 


Temple University has among its 
European study tours scheduled for 
the summer of 1955 a comparative 
education course. This study tour is 
under the direction of Samuel D. 
Wehr. 

This course is an introduction to 
the basic educational concepts of, and 
the practical methods employed by, the 
school systems in the leading Western 
European countries. Schools, day 

















HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 








BOOK COVERS 


to be effective, must withstand 
all the weather conditions which 
students encounter, carrying 
books to and from school. They 
must also resist the rubbing and 
scuffing incidental to their use in 
the classroom. 


are made of a paper especially 
designed to meet these require- 
ments and 


They are attractive 
They are easily adjusted—and 


They stay on the book. 


They represent a definite dollar-and-cents saving because 


they prolong the life of the book from one to three years. 


Get The HOLDEN Habit—IT PAYS! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY Springfield, Mass. 
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nurseries, child care centers as well as 
some of the great universities of multi- 
centennial tradition will be visited. 

The attitude of society to education, 
the role of teachers in the community 
will be observed. Each system will be 
analyzed against the complex back. 
ground of the nation’s cultural evolu. 
tion, intellectual pattern, social and 
economic structure. These studies will 
be constantly referred to a general 
sightseeing program carefully planned 
to give an all-around picture of West- 
ern Civilization. 

For a folder concerning the study 
tour, write Thomas E. Clayton, acting 
director, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 22. 


Fact Folders 


Fact Folders are four page leaflets 
which describe life in foreign lands. 
Each is written by a native of the de- 
scribed country and is edited for use 
in the sixth, seventh, 
grades. 

These folders describe the food, 
clothing, transportation, sports, and 
holidays of the country. Each folder 
features a typical game or song and 
recipes. 

Fact Folders are sold in packets of 
35 identical folders of a particular 
country and are priced at $5.25 per 
packet. Folders are available for Mex- 
ico, Norway, Brazil, and India. For 


| each packet, records are available at 


$3.75 each. These folders and the rec- } 


ords are distributed by Bloch and 
Company, 402 Ten Ten Euclid Build- 
ing, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


| Safety Posters 





Youngsters will readily understand 
the new cartoon “chuckle-type” safety 
posters published by Educators Mutual 
Insurance Company for campers and 
school students. Humorous and to the 
point, the texts of these bright, four- 
color posters illustrate the why’s and 


| wherefore’s of safety from the young: 


ster’s point of view. 

In addition to these safety posters, 
Educators has printed three quarters 
of a million of four single-sheet en- 
velope stuffers created by the Adver- 
tising Council which briefly present 


| current school needs with appropriate 


illustrations. 

These circulars and the safety 
posters are available to school off- 
cials and teachers by writing Educa- 
tors Mutual Insurance Company, Lan- 
caster. 
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HELEN J. GRAEFF, assistant principal 
of John Harris High School, Harris- 
burg, has been named principal to 
succeed Horace G. Geisel, who will re- 
tire at the end of the present term. 
Miss Graeff, who entered the Harris- 
burg school system as a teacher at 
John Harris in 1927, was named dean 
of girls and a counselor in 1937 and 
appointed assistant principal five years 
later. 


MILDRED FENNER, who has served as 
managing editor of the National Edu- 
cation Association Journal under Joy 
Elmer Morgan who retired at the end 
of 1954 as editor, has been elected edi- 
tor by the executive committee of the 


NEA. 


FREDERICK P. GREENLEAF, a student 
at Allentown Senior High School, is 
the winner of the top $2800 Westing- 
house Science Talent Award. His 
science project which helped win him 
his award is described as an effort to 
separate metal mixtures by distillation. 
Frederick, who is seventeen years old, 
plans to enter Lehigh University next 
year to study electrical engineering. 


toy H. ANKENY retired from the 
Apollo Area Joint High School last 
June after serving that school for 32 
years. Mr. Ankeny was very active in 
PSEA and NEA work. He had served 
as an officer in both organizations and 
as delegate to State and National con- 
ventions. 


WituraM E. REED, art instructor of 
Dormont High School, won the Chris- 
tian J. Walter Memorial Prize in the 
45th annual exhibition of the As- 
sociated Artists of Pittsburgh. This 
exhibition was shown at the Carnegie 
Institute Galleries from February 4 
through March 17. Mr. Reed won the 
prize for his entry entitled “Point Pil- 
lars.” The painting depicts the build- 
ing of the new bridge near the Point 
on the Monongahela River. The white 
piers stand high against a smoky back- 
ground containing tall derricks, the 
old Point Bridge, and Mt. Washington 
looming in the distance. This $50 prize 
is awarded in memory of one of Pitts- 
burgh’s most noted painters, Christian 
J. Walter, who died several years ago. 
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WesstTerR C. Herzoc of West Ches- 
ter has been appointed superintendent 
of schools in Chester County. Mr. Her- 


zog was named to a vacancy created by 
the resignation of former Superinten- 
dent Clyde T. Saylor on February 8. 
He was supervising principal at Chadds 
Ford from 1925 to 1934 and since 
then has served as assistant county 
superintendent. 





N&W: HORIZONS. 


A suggestion we hope you find 





New Idea Bos Gintdaailion 


interesting and useful 
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Parents of Kenilworth, Illinois, school created cut-out replicas of each 
graduate for place cards at class supper. Made big hit. Easy to do. 


Q EASY DIRECTIONS 
f Vf See girl figure A and boy figure B. 
Make patterns; 12” boy; II” girl. 
Trace on masonite or plywood, 
\ about %” thick. Cut with jig 
. A saw; paint flesh color; dry; dress. 
Have as many boy and girl cut-outs as there 
are boys and girls in the class. 
Class photo will provide photo of each gradu- 
ate. Have uniform prints made of each head 
(including hair) —size of cut-out head, about 
114”. Affix with milliner or lamp shade glue. 
Do not affix until cut-outs are dressed and 
feet inserted in base. 
To dress boys: Small committee cuts patterns 
and makes. All boy cut-outs are dressed alike. 


Want a refreshing little lift ? 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 
of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and gives you a natural 
little “pickup”. Try it tonight. 


~~ 


Trousers: —Fold 7x7” sq. of grey flannel and 

seam together lengthwise. Turn and flatten 

with seams at side and stitch 5” up in center 

of flannel—do not cut separate trouser 

legs. Fold so there is a front and back 

(\ [> crease in each leg; press. Pull on trous- 

ers, forcing 5”. stitching between legs. 

| Glue tightly around waist . . Cut white 

felt shirt front and glue to cut-out with 

\ collar turned down, see photo; paste on 

B felt tie (class color). Make complete 
blue felt coat. Paste on felt flower. 


To dress girls: Mother of each girl makes 
replica of her graduating dress. Slip or petti- 
coat needed for reality. 


Make wood base 2x3x34” with slot. Securel 
f N ru 4 y 
insert feet of cut-outs. 
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HERBERT FE. LONGENECKER, now 
head of the Graduate School of the 
University of Pittsburgh, will become 
head of the University of Illinois’ pro- 
fessional colleges in Chicago on Au- 


gust 1. 


FREDERICK A. SCHAEFER of Fleet- 
wood will conduct one of the NEA’s 
general European tours this summer. 
NEA tours provide informal meetings 
with fellow teachers and other cultural 
leaders of all the foreign countries 
visited. 






modern 
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jet... 





clean limbed 
and , 
functional 





series six-sixty 


Look to Peabody for a fresh 
stimulating approach to class- 
room seating. The clean 
smooth lines and deliberate 
simplicity of the six-sixty com- 
bine new, unique approaches 
for better posture, practical 
utility, attractive smart appear- 
ance and economy. Students 
enjoy new comfort and work 
ease in these “plus-value” six- 
sixties by Peabody— 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency . re. fone 
Advancement and Placement Institute, 

The > 324 
American Seating Co. 309 
Arizona Teacher Placement Agency .. 328 
Association of American Railroads 289 
Baker Science Packets .. 311 
Baltimore Teachers Agency 328 
Barbizon Hotel, The 311 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 319 
Binney & Smith Co. 326 










movable desk by Peabody 


Sized to meet every requirement 
Solid northern hard maple wood parts 
Large spacious steel book box 
Ribbed front legs—strong and sani- 
tary 

Trouble-free concealed friction hinges 
Wood parts suntan-finished in scratch 
resistant “Celsyn” 

Metal parts sun-tan over 
enamel 

Available with Fiberesin plastic top 


baked 


Write for illustrated catalog direct to— 





Cc. M. EICHENLAUB CO. 


Since 1900 


IN PHILADELPHIA e ARCHITECTS BUILDING « Rittenhouse 6-9332 
IN PITTSBURGH e EMPIRE BUILDING e ATlantic 1-8395 


Church and School Furniture and Equipment 
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British Information Services ......... 316 
Bryant Teachers Bureau ............. 328 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. .... 319 
Central Teachers Agency ..... 328 
Chicago & Northwestern ............ 327 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency ....... 28 


Clinton Teachers Agency ............ 328 
Coca-Cola Co., The .... Inside Back Cover 
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Doyle, W. J., Teachers Agency ..... 328 
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Strahan Teacher Agency ............ 328 
Teachers Placement Service (Colorado) 328 
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Teachers Protective Mutual Life In- 
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Necrology 


ELLA May HazLewoop, retired art su- 
pervisor of Allegheny High School, 
Pittsburgh, February 14 


free details... 


on how to get a BETTER TEACHING job in the U.S. 
or abroad, also summer jobs. 

NO-FEES. NOT a teachers agency. 1000’s of SATIS- 
FIED TEACHERS. Special OFFER, 3 issues only $1, 
or FREE DETAILS, 

ST-CRUSADE, THE PLAINS, OHIO or Box 
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| Palo Alto, Calif. or Box 222, Wmbg. Sta. Bklyn, 11, N.Y. 
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VACATION IN A NATURALIST’S PARADISE CAN’T YOU FEEL 
dla wiceas |, Max H. Fromm, assistant professor of | THE TUG OF A 
Goose Cave Lodge on Deer Isle, Penobscot science at State Teachers College, | 
Bay invites you to come and relax and en- back Wien. Fa 3 | 
joy nature. Birds, wildflowers, rocks and ae aven, repruary 
marine life of Maine’s picturesque coast ’ : "yee ena eee . 
are waiting for you. Nature Study is a MYRTLE J. MAcKenprIck, teacher in 
special June feature at Goose Cave Lodge Pittsburgh schools before her re- " 
vith resident trained naturalists and pho- tirement two years ago, February 15 2 
tographer on hand to guide you. ‘ , aca ion m 
ven Write for information to GeorcE W. Riecer, JR., teacher and 
14 R. A. WALDRAN principal in Philadelphia schools for e 
€ P.O. Sunset, Maine om : : : @ 
28 formerly of State Teachers College, 48 years before his retirement in ; 
28 Slippery Rock, Pa. 1950, February 12 IC i h | 
90) ¢ ¢ 
4 BLANCHE E. Want, English teacher at ® 
9 Keith Junior High Sc hool, Altoona A* 
95 eith . : Se ray a, 
be: VACATION SEMINAR aa x 
13 May 10, 1954 ao 
28 in a ‘ 2 
4 EstHeR Hamutn of Dagus Mines, 
21 Pennsylvania Dutch Life and Culture : : a é 
W teacher in Kersey, Elk County, 
a Field Trips and Laboratory Observation in schools since 1926 
ae “w ua 
28 The Heart of the Dutch Country Eva S. SHELLY. teacher in the Hous- 
15 ee One Tm ton school, Philadelphia 
93 a credit course at * M ful 
96 ARY CECILIA MOTLEY, membe the 
29 ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE Mary Ceciiia Morley ee pene tonto 
14 Allen school faculty, Philadelphia, 
4 For Complete Information Write to September 28. 1954. 
14 Ira S. Franck Dr. H. G. Bucher : 
| R.D. 1 or Elizabethtown College ELoisE Craic OcpEN, Clarion County 
= Dover, Delaware Elizabethtown, Pa. teacher. March 1 
. Enrollment Closes June 15 ' a 
Wituiam J. SPANGLER, principal of 
l4 Stewart Junior High School, Norris- 
95 , ‘ ~ 
town, February 26 i nk. 
93 OPPORTUNITY FOR [ ease 
25 GARDEN ENTHUSIAST Minnie M. Daucuerry, teacher in the Mie: hal. 
25 Turn your gardening “know-how” into Sharon schools for 33 years before | beaches of Sun. < 
13 coma ew say pleat. peeetes- her retirement in- 1941, February 20 | Warmed sand. 
18 the easy, effective new “‘fertilirrigation”’ nore : . 
08 system "aa lawn ‘and garden care, using Marjorie Lyon, Spanish teacher in 
ss quality-produced ert soluble a : .o yy ry 
er [| plant food and precision. feeding de- Edgewood High School, February 
29 _ anne pr Fa ps recom- 22 
Z mended and used by Louis Bromfield. 
Incredible results for small lawns and ) , ° 
er large estates, alike. Produces healthier, Peter L. Hocker, Harrisburg, teacher 
28 lovelier lawns, gardens, shrubs, trees... f St weave Reloes de Beal ae 
7 tastier, more nutritious vegetables and or years betore his retirement, 
28 fruits. Sells on 5-minute demonstration, March 7 
08 repeat orders yield continuous high in- March / 
come. Enthusiastic users tell friends, 
neighbors. Profitable, gratifying and in- 
a formative as non-confining summer or 
A part-time occupation for teachers. Car Historic landmarks 
nye eS iieeinin 
20 INC., New Lexington, Ohio. There’s something very special about a 
é: Michigan vacation. Some say it’s the 11,037 
2 fresh blue-water lakes that mean unexcelled 
M2 OHIO UNIVERSITY swimming and sunning. Others can’t resist 
23 ATHENS, OHIO the choice fishing you find along 36,350 
: miles of tree-shaded streams. Then there’s 
SUMMER SESSION 1955 ( a lenda r riding or hiking along scenic trails. Famous 
June 20-Aug. 13—Regular Session historic sites to visit. Exciting night life and 
Aug. 15-Sept. 2—Post Session April 1-2—Tenth Annual Eastern Pa. gay dancing, too. And if you need extra 
ACADEMIC PROGRAMS School Library Conf., State Teach- psec. Bio tape may ; 
=| oe combine study with pleasure 
WORKSHOPS ers College, Millersville ot uny of Miciasire Sie au 
1. CONFERENCES April 1-11—Free School Day (to be candied ‘ote 
1. RECREATION observed on any day within this |) =-=------<---== 
BauiHe soe Pe Pay period) MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCI 
To Director, Summer Session Keb iaicsiah il Vinten Midaiee, Room 40, Capitol Building, Lansing 4, Michigan 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio I to) 4 ’ Send me Michigan’s freecolor booklet. Also 
Y ’ ican Assn of School Administra- include guidebook of regional tourist asso-. 
Please send: | ciation checked. 
a (0 SUMMER SESSION CATALOG tors, Cleveland NAME 
[1] GRADUATE COLLEGE CATALOG April 3-9—Conservation Week | ADDRESS 
. il 7—Sopri f j eo iE 
3 Ln OE at ne Oe Eee | April 7 Spring Arbor and Bird Day | CITY & ZONE STATE 
l, Re ddnesae hee falas ohuden eee ee eek April 7-9—Eastern Business Teachers | ;, (7 veer peninsuta 3. TEAST michigan 45 
ae : DEVELOPMENT BUREAU TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
. City Bre Bem Association Convention, The Belle- WEST MICHIGAN 4. 7 SOUTHEAST MICHIGAN 
: CE Sag © fawn ere ao a : js 2.[[] Tourist association 4 [_] TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
t. vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia PLEASE DRIVE SAFELY 
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ARTISTA 
Tempera 
expands its 
horizons 





More and more teachers are using 
ARTISTA Tempera for more and 
more projects—decorating rocks 
and bricks; painting ‘on paper, 
cardboard, wallboard and unfin- 
ished wood; string painting, tool 
printing and (combined with 
CRAYOLA® Crayon) for use in 
Tempola-Craft. 


Available in %4 oz., 2 oz., 8 oz., 
16 0z., 32 oz. and gallon jars, and 
in student sets. For new free 
ARTISTA Tempera folder write 
Dept. ST-45. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in 
Pennsylvania are 
R. T. Gemmell, Division Manager; 
Joseph P. Scellato, Norman E. Staats, 
T. J. Thomas and Donald R. Cameron 











April 15-16—Pennsylvania 


tion for Safety Education Sixth An- | 


Associa- | 


| 
| 


nual Conf., Nittany Lion Inn, State | 


College 


April 16—Western Conf., Pa. Busi- | 


ness Educators’ Association, Greens- 

burg High School 
| April 16—Junior 

State Convention, 


H.S., Fawn Grove, York Co. 


Classical 


League | 
Kennard-Dale | 


| April 17-21—Kastern District, Ameri- | 


can Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 


Boston, Mass. 
April 20-22—Schoolmen’s Week and 


Southeastern Convention District, 
| Philadelphia 
April 23—Annual Spring Meeting, 


Pennsylvania Council of Geography 
Teachers, Bucknell University, Lew- 
isburg 

April 29-30—Second Annual Spring 
Conf., Pa. Art Education Assn., 


liamsport 
April 29-30—Spring Meeting, Classical 
of the Atlantic States, Pa. 
of Classical Teachers, 


of Pitts- 


Assn. 
State 
and 


Assn. 
the Classical Assn. 
University of Pittsburgh 
April 30—Pa. 
Study of Gifted Children, Pennsyl- 

vania State University 
| April 30—Kastern Conf., Pa. Business 





Theodore Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Wil- | 


burgh and Vicinity, Joint Session, | 


Association for the 


Educators’ Association, Bloomsburg | 


April 30—Fourth Annual Meeting, Pa. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
| Pa. State University 
| May 1-3—Pa. Assn. of District Super- 


intendents, Annual Spring Work- 


shop, Hotel Hershey 

May 5-8—Northeast Regional Confer- 
ence of NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Portland, Maine 


May 6-7—Pa. Home Economics Assn., 
Conf., William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh 

May 6-7—Joint Meeting, Pa. Council 
for the Social Studies and the Mid- 
dle States Council for the Social | 
Studies, New Brunswick Hotel, Lan- | 
caster 


May 12-13—School Psychologists Di- | 
vision, Pa. Psychological Assn., Pa. | 
State University | 

May 12-13—Pennsylvania Federation | 
of Junior Historians, 13th Annual | 
Conf., Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- | 
burg | 
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June 13-15—Pa. Assn. of Future | 


cation and Recreation, Hotel Statler, | 


MORE PASSENGER 
MORE SAFETY 


— America’s 
\ Finest 
\ School 
, Transportation 


BLUE BIRD 


" ML, , 


with the motor up front where it belongs 
+.» and performs best! 


The New, BLUE BIRD All Ameri- 
can with 3 models and passenger 
capacities ranging from 48 to 76 will 
fill your needs today ... and help you 
meet your problems of ever increas- 
ing enrollment. It will cut your 
carrying cost per pupil ... reduce 
the number of drivers and mainte- 
nance personnel. One All American 
will provide safer, less costly trans- 
portation for more children! 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 











The most versatile 
school bus 
ever built 


3 Wheelbases... 
to fit every 
school need 





**BETTER BUILT" for America’s Schools by 


Bhie Bird 


BODY COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 
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| C. H. Merte: 
| Department 
North West 
| 148 S. Clarl 
| Chicago 3, 


| Pleas 


| Summer ' 


| Name__— 


| Street__ 
l 
1 City__ 


: 


APRIL, 195 
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“First Step” 
from / 


Classroom 


toa 
Glorious 


fester 


Vacation 


/ Couponwill bring you free copy of 

/ illustrated, 68-page book, ‘‘West- 
ern Summer Tours.” Contains 

/ fascinating word pictures of attrac- 
tively priced, escorted, all-expense 
tours to such picturesque wonder- 
lands as Colorado, Yellowstone and 


yon-Grand Canyon National Parks, 
California and Yosemite, the Paci- 
fic Northwest-Canadian Rockies. 


vs, \S COUP, 
“piy ma\* = t 
| 
! 
/ 


e688 See 


Whether you wish to spend a 
week, a fortnight, a month or longer 
in the fun-loving, adventurous West, 
you owe it to yourself to take this 
easy “‘first step.’’ So mail the cou- / 
pon now—the 1955 edition of one 

of America’s most popular vaca- 

tion books will be sent you...free. 4 





| C. H. Mertens, Manager 
Department of Tours * 
North Western-Union Pacific 

| 148 S. Clark Street 

| Chicago 3, Illinois 


fi 
} 
AUD F H 
hie > 
a me 
WESTERN UN 


D-66 


Please send me free copy of ‘““Western 
| Summer Tours.” 


| Name 





| Street. 





1 
I Ci ty. Zone——_State___ 


NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 


APRIL, 1955 









the Grand Tetons, Zion-Bryce Can- | 
| October 6-7 





Homemakers of America, 
Pennsylvania State University 


Conf., | 


June 22-24—First Summer Conf., Dept. | 


of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education in merger with Pa. Voca- 
tional Assn., Eagles Mere 
July 3-8—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Chicago, Illinois 
July 3-9—American Library Assn., 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia 





July 10-22—Classroom Teachers Na- | 


tional Conf., Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 
July 22-23—Pa. Scienee Teachers 


Assn., Third Annual Summer Conf., | 


State Teachers College, Indiana 


July 30-August 5—WCOTP Congress, | 


Istanbul, Turkey 

August 2-4—Thirty-third Annual 5Su- 
perintendents and Principals Conf., 
Pennsylvania State University 

August 15-19—Tenth Annual Local 
Branch Workshop, Penn Hall, Cham- 
bersburg 

September 28-29—Annual Education 
Congress, Harrisburg 

October 5-7—-Western Convention Dis- 
trict Western Pa. Education 
Conf., Pittsburgh 

-Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Williamsport 

October 7—KEastern 
trict, Bethlehem 

October 9-11—Annual Conf., Dept. of 
Supervision and Curriculum 

October 13-14—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

October 14-15—Classroom 
Conf., Bedford Springs 


and 


Dis- 


Convention 


Teachers 


October 17—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Erie 
October 21—Midwestern Convention 


District, New Castle 
October 21-22—Pa. State School Di- 
and School Board Secre- 
William Penn 


rectors 
taries Associations, 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 
October 28—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Lancaster 
November 3-4—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Scranton 


November 5—Ninth Annual Conf. for | 


Teachers and Administrators—Busi- 
ness, Elementary, and Secondary, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 
November 6-12—American Education 
Week 
November 25-26- 


National Council of | 


Geography Teachers, Annual Meet- | 


ing, Indianapolis, Indiana 


December 27-29—-PSEA Convention, 


Harrisburg 














do you 
OWN or 
RENT 

your sickness 
and accident 
insurance? 


Better take another look at 
your policy and find out. If 
your insurance company re- 
serves the right to cancel 
your policy, you’re only rent- 
ing protection. You may not 
be protected when you need 
it most. 


That’s why you’d better find 
out about the TPM Teachers 
Special Policy. This is the 
policy that only you can 
cancel before its termination. 
The company can’t. With 
TPM you'll always be in- 
sured, as long as you want. 
Find out about the TPM 
Teachers Special Policy by 
just mailing us this coupon. 





TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me complete infor- 
mation about the TPM Teachers 
Special Policy. 
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BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. ‘ 
Reliable school and college placement servig 
throughout the East and South. Positi 
| waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, telling 
| about yourself. 31st year. 


TEACHERS | ewoer I 


A D AMS AGENCY 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


NO REGISTRATION FEE — 16TH YEAR 
Top Salaries — Fine Locations 


Baltimore 1, 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bldg., Vath & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 











M. A. BRYANT 
BRY ANT Teachers Bureau.,,,™; 4; B°¥4%1 7 
711-712 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. GREULICH 
Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 











TEACHERS NEEDED — CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
’ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


A large and permanent clientele Phone 3-5797 
C. H. GORDINIER, Manager Post Office Box 146 


No charge to school officials 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
617-18 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


We offer exceptionally effective placement service in the public schools of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Now is the time to enroll. 


5-1745 E. F. Maloney 


Phen ee Personal Discriminating y 
Kingsley { 5-1746 E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 


Service 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same man- 
agement—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately, “You have everything to gain and nothing to lose.” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN Le eeAU 75th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, NNA 
Member National Association m3 wl tee aise 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fisih Ave, & Grant 1. 


Excellent Pen | positions available every week of the year. Elementary, high 
school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, N. J Del. and other states. 
Our experience as a former superintendent, our specialization in teacher place- 
ment and wide personal contacts are at your service. PHONE—WRITE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 











TEACHERS 


Superior September 


SNELLING & SNELLING 
TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


1501 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
PHONE Rittenhouse 6-6870 


Openings 


ADMINISTRATORS 


Qualified Teachers Available 











Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 

Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 
wo Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 
tive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 

G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
“Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 








Member N.A.T.A. 








W. J. Doyle, Mgr. 





TEACHERS— 
HIGH PAY 
ALL YEAR 


A.T.A. offers high TEACHING pay 
in a rich commercial area 
offering high paying SUMMER WORK. 


For a YEAR ROUND future write 
or phone collect after 4-1-55 


American Teachers’ Agency 
317 Citizens Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Superior 1-6700 











Member N.A.T.A. 





CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg kane, Wash. 





For teaching positions in caitana Washington, 
Oregon, 9 other Western States and Alaska— 
contact our Spokane Office. 


Other offices: 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York. 
Agency’s 73rd Yr. 
C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 











—CLINTON—, 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 











THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre Long Island, N. Y. 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary teaching 
and Administrative positions. Top Salaries. 
Eastern States—New York State and especi- 
ally on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
14th year 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 











A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools and Colleges 
We give to teachers a scientific, confidential, superior, satisfactory service. We 
have calls now for 1955-56 from the best schools at top salaries. 
No obligation until a satisfactory position has been obtained and accepted. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 


50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio Phone—CApital 4-2882 Member NATA 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association. Ex- 
cellent coverage in Colorado Profes- 
sional Service. Low Cost. Enroll Now. 
Dept. 11 1605 Penn 
Denver 3, Colorado 
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